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HESIODEA. 
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(Catalogue,’ Fragments 7) and 245). 

Two papyrus fragments (Berlin Pap. 7497 and Oxyrh. Pap. 421) treat of the 
ancestry and story of Bellerophon. The first has the beginnings of fifteen 
lines, and the other the endings of nineteen: both are assigned to the second 
century A.D. 

The Berlin piece has been generally accepted as a scrap from the Hesiodic 
‘Catalogue of Women,’ and this verdict seems just enough. But the other 
fragment has been treated with less consideration: Rzach, for example, 
relegates it to his class of ‘dubia.’ Yet I think there can be no manner of 
doubt but that Grenfell and Hunt were right in claiming Hesiodic origin for 
their papyrus. It is hard to see anything in it which is alien from the Hesiodic 
manner and style. Schubart and Wilamowitz have also pointed out that in 
both pieces Bellerophon’s mother is the real subject of the poem, and that 
Athena plays some part in both.* Unless, then, the two fragments are 
incompatible with one another, probability is that both come from the same 
passage. I have tried to show that this is really the: case by giving below the 
text of the papyri, with some restoration to show their presumed connection : 
the supplements, save in ll. 3-4, 12 (imit.), 20-22, are mine; the exceptions will 
be found in Rzach’s apparatus. 

|Hooe| uddwv 
]..NMovy.. 
Evpuvoyn Nicov Ovyarnp Mav |dovidac 
Thy Tacav Téxvny 515 |dEato IladAads ’AOn| vn, 
pended 7 iSipootvny 7’ éri> oilde yap ica Oeoicr. 
Georecin & ddun rapa ei |paros apyudéoto 
Spvuto Kuvupévns: Brebapwr] 8 aro eldos anro. 


1 Rzach, ed. min. (Teubner), 1908. 2 Berl. Klassikertexte, v. 1, pp» 456. 
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following lines. Weil, however, recognized the possibility that this verse intro- 
duced the new race, though he does not seem to have been much drawn to this 
view. Yet surely it is the right one. When the scholiast talks of verses 
weakening the é/an of the introduction to the Iron Age, he must be referring to 
some kind of introduction now lost. What can it have been? If 1. 169 6 dis- 
misses the hero-race as Hesiod dismisses his other races above, is it not likely 
that |. 169 c follows the formula usual in introducing a new race (cf. Il. 127, 
143, 157)? Perhaps we may read: 
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meumrov 8’ abtis ér’ a|AXo etc. 


If we read 169 c-d so, before 174-5, we get some such result as this: ‘ Zeus 
then made a fifth race, and I would I had never been of it.’ The scholiast 
then might well say of 169 c-d that they took away 76 évOovavactixov of the 
following lines. We might surmise that 169 c-d are only alternatives for 
174-5: 

If all this is right, we must next ask which is the more original of the two 
recensions. First let us weigh 172-3 against 169, a-b. Lines 172-3 themselves 
might well be spurious work as a mere patch-work of tags (cf. = 568, 6 229, 
W. and D. 237), were it not that (1) the interpolation would be extraordinarily 
clumsy in any text which already contained the Geneva lines, and (2) they 
heighten the picture of the happiness of the heroes, while the new lines have a 
purely negative effect in this regard. On the other hand, 169 sqq. may well be 
imitative : tno am’ aBavdtwy is an obvious tag, and the second half verse 
may be after Theog. 71; 169 a might be inspired by Theog. 501-2. As for 169 8, 
it would be possible to argue that it is original because it falls into line with 
Hesiod’s usual treatment of a departing race; or, conversely, that it was 
probably inserted (with the other verses in question) because an editor remem- 
bered Hesiod’s usual practice and missed it here. Secondly, there are the 
rival lines 169 c-d and 174-5. Here the issue can hardly be doubtful: to 
exchange the latter with their abrupt and bitter force for the former would be 
to take brazen arms for golden. Surely here an editor with more academic 
than literary feeling has tried to force the Iron Age into the mould of the more 
malleable ages. If this is true for ll. 169 c-d—the latter does not call for dis- 
cussion—it is almost certainly true for the preceding lines, and the Geneva 
papyrus gives us the less original, though certainly an ancient, version. At 
the same time ll 172-3 are not above suspicion : may not the Heroic Age have 
ended at 1. 171? 


HucuH G. EVELYN-WHITE. 
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THE CANONICITY OF HOMER. 


THE view of Homer which I have attempted to expound in articles recently 
contributed to this and other journals may be stated as follows: an individual, 
father of the children, first natural then spiritual, who bore his name and 
worshipped him, lived in Chios, of which island he was so much the glory that 
‘Chian’ in the mouth of Simonides, himself a professional and an islander, 
means ‘Homer.’ He was not blind, like his disciple the Chian Cynaethus, 
but seeing : he selected, arranged, adorned and expanded two episodes in the 
stock of saga (whether continuous or already disposed in separate poems) which 
the colonists brought with them from Europe. His date is limited on the 
lower side by the activity of his descendants and imitators, the earliest of whom, 
Arctinus and Cynaethus, are discovered at the middle and towards the end of 
the eighth century. Homer’s floruit will be given (i.) by adding to 744 B.c. the 
length of time necessary for so great an innovation as epos—if we presuppose 
Saga, or epos on a large and human scale—if we presuppose earlier poems, to 
conquer the world, create a taste for more, and inspire epigoni to attempt the 
task: (ii.) by ascertaining the date of thestage of Ionicin which Homer wrote, 
i.e. the moment at which the digamma still made metre, and @ was in partial 
process of becoming 7. Neither criterion yields a definite period, but both 
agree well enough with the virtual coincidence of the Carian Herodotus with 
the calendar of Paros, goo B.c. This testimony, as coming more or less from 
the East, may well be within the range of tradition. The age of Homer, the 
events of his Life, and the figment that he was the author of the Cycle, the 
Hymns and the other works passing under his name, were probably kept as 
atoppnta by the Homeridae, if we see that even Herodotus doubts the 
ascription of the Epigont and the Cypria on critical grounds, and in opposition 
to the received view. The dates given by later writers (in Tatian and Clement) 
owe their vagueness to the fact that many of them are expressed in terms of 
epochs themselves uncertain, the Tpwi«a and the Iww«y azoia. Sosithius 
however and Euthymenes date him in figures and by reference to local magis- 
trates or princes between goo and 850. The lowest dates (temp. Gyges and 
Archilochus), which are grotesque, show the power of school, name and literary 
convention. As poems under Homer’s name continued to be put out in Gyges’ 
day (by Magnes) and in Archilochus’ day (by Lesches) a fourth-century writer 


1 It is later for instance than many recorded dates of settlements. 
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like Theopompus inferred that Homer was then living, as Thucydides, if he 
were consistent, must have set him (as author of the Hymn to Apollo) in-the 
latter part of the eighth century. Confusion also resulted from the ascription 
of the Margites (held by Plato and Aristotle) with its epodic measure. 

If this was the time and place of the Homeric poems, works of the Master 
and his School, what was their subsequent fate? Putting aside phonetic 
change (which is automatic and unconscious), we may ask if they had any power 
of self-defence, and were in any sense of the word canonical ? or were they at 
the mercy of the first comer? That they were at the first comer’s mercy was, 
it is notorious, the opinion of the nineteenth century. Statistics compiled by 
sympathizers! show that 175 lines in Book VIII., 224 in Book VII., are ad- 
mitted genuine. Reaction has come. It is recognized that most modern 
‘interpolations’ rest on the deficient historical sense of the discoverer. Blass’ 
book on the Odyssey (1904), Rothe’s Die Ilias als Dichtung (1910), the recent 
Homerische Probleme, Part II., of Belzner, to which we may fairly add Miss 
Stawell’s Homer and the Iliad, have revised the evidence and effected a return very 
nearly to the Alexandrian position of athetesis on a small scale. We still 
expect the Odyssee als Dichtung of Carl Rothe. The general question therefore 
may be left on one side, and in any case it is not the affair of an article. 

The poems then are getting back to a state which commends them to reason. 
Still no one maintains their literal canonicity. To do so would be to under- 
rate the capacity of Alexandrians, who must be supposed to have had feeling 
for their own literature, and to neglect the positive evidence of MSS. and 
quotations as well as direct tradition. It has seemed well to collect evidence 
on one point, the additions to the text of which we can trace the source. The 
Alexandrians, in the shape in which we have them, throw very little light upon 
the origin of the interpolations they detect. Too often they are content with a 
tivés. A certain number however of additions and neologisms can be traced; 
it will be found in particular that contemporary literature has at all periods 
influenced the Homeric text.’ 


HESIOD. 


1. A3 «eparas Ap. Rhod. for yuyds (Wuyds A 55): Hes. fr. go. 80, 1. 

2. A265 @ncéa 7’ Aiyeidny émeeixeXov abavatoiot om. vulg. hab. be al.= 
Hes. Scut. 182. Not an ‘ Attic interpolation,’ but an escape. 

3. B 507 “Acxpny Zen. for “Apynv. To provide a heroic existence for 
Hesiod’s village (O.D. 640) and avoid the vanished Arne: the variant Tapvn; 
shews that difficulties were felt about it. 

4. B527 o’IAjos Zen.g L 19 Ri U 1 al. for ’OiAjos (and elsewhere): 
Théa Hes. fr. 116. 1 (with etymology fAewr). 


1 Henning’s Homers Odyssee, 1903, pp. 221, 259. 31 include all variants—readings of actual 
2 E.g. the statement in schol. Pind. Nem. II. MSS., quotations, readings explicitly recorded by 
init. éwigaveis 3’ é-yévorro ol wept Kivadov, ofs dao. scholiaand readings favoured by ancient scholars, 
wot Tov éxGy rahcartas éuBareiv els Thy ‘Ouhpov without distinction. 
Fahne, 
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5. B 562 vijcov tr’ Alywav quidam ap. Strab. 375, yp. Bm § for ott’ éxov 
Aiywav := Hes. fr..g6. 7 (whence also Certamen 292).* 

6. 151 ’Hpsdavoto Bm 5 V 12 V 18 P 2 ss. for w@xeavoio:= Hes. Theog. 
338. 

7. & 608a-d add. B 51: cf. Hes. Scut. 207 sqq. 

8. T 496 evtpoydrw év drop Bg celg V 16 yp.A N 4 for éevetipérvy: 
Hes. O.D. 599 

g. W299 adevov h for adevos: adevoy Hes. O.D. 29. 

10. 245 ath. Ar.:=Hes. O.D. 318. 


II. aI woAvKpotoy quidam for mroAvtporov: Hes. fr. 94. 22. 


I2. a 352 aiovreco. Longinus for axovoyreoc: (elsewhere i): aie v.1. Hes. 
O.D. 213. 

13. 6 389 étpa Oardoons bj L 4 for ceXevPov: Hes. O.D. 648. 

14. £106 dva Spia Megaclides for yéynOe: dpia pl. Hes. O.D. 530 (Spios 
sing. § 353). 

15. £297 [t,@a Aristoph. for agiyOa:: Tero Hes. Theog. 481. 

16. « 146 émédpaxev f etc. for écédpaxev: émidépxerac Hes. Theog. 760, 


O.D. 268 (as X 16). 

17. « 84 xdoxvos U 6 Eust. for cdumvos: Hes. O.D. 495. 

18. \ 631 dpideixera téxva Hereas (the Megarian) for é¢pimvdéa: the 
phrase Hes. Theog. 385. 

1g. v 269 Codepy Ap. lex. L 4 yp. for Svogepyn: Cod. first Hes. Theog. 814. 

20. p 322 adrapeipetac Plato for aoaivutac: Hes. O.D. 576, Theog. 801. 

21. 7517 peredaves achk for peredavar: peredavas Hes. O.D. 66 
(h. Apoll. 532 Herm. 447). 

22. x 233 iotao H 3 for ioraco vulg.: toraco Hes. Scut. 449. 


CYCLE. 
23. 8 248 Séxrn fp for Séern: schol. 6 xu«duxds 7o SéeTy dvopaTiKds 
axovet { Lesches Il. parv. XI]. 
24. 6 285-9 
o”AvtuxdXos é« Tov xvxXovu schol. [ Lesches I1. parv. X]. 


o ’Apiotapyos Tous e abere?. ovn épépovto axedov ev Tacass. 


HyYMNns. 

25. A 485 €& adols FHrecpov Sé Oon{v ava v7’ épvcarTo. 

486 inpod eri wapyal\w rapid 8 Eppata paxpda trdvvecavy PB 53 
instead of via pev oi'ye péXatvav én’ nrreipoo Epvocay 
tod eri Wapabas bro & Eppata x.7.r. 
=h. Apoll. 505, 6. aya@ov is found in a few MSS. Hefermehl Philol. 1907, 
Ig2 sqq. thinks the hymn preserved the original text of the J/iad, but there is 
nothing to recommend the variant. Cf. Cauer Grundfragen? 49. 
(O.D. 1). Il 857 adporfra for dvdporjra is un- 
Evptados is possibly from Hesiod. Thecorrup- certain: ddpootvn occurs Hes. O.D. 471, but 
tion of IInpely B 766 into Ilepiy also may be due dédpés first in Herodotus, d8pérys in Theophras- 
to Hesiod, who first locates the Muses there tus. 


1B 565 Evpimvdos V 27 Certamen 296 for 
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26. B 484 ‘Orupumiddes Babvxorra of the Muses Zen. for 'Odvpria 
Smpar’ Exovcar. The epithet elsewhere in Homer is only of Trojan women 
(see scholl.) ; extended to nymphs it is found h. Dem. 5, Aphr. 257. 

27. 259 prepa % 26 Zen. Aristoph. for dunrecpa : mappnrecpa h. Hom. 
XXXI. of Gaia. 

28. % 313 . érnvncay ... TovAvddyavrs § dp’ ors Epaphroditus V 4 V 27 
for tus: the same construction h. Hom. Merc. 457 according to Ruhnken’s 
conjecture. 

29. & 551 a xaptol "EXevowins Anyntépos ayaodwpov quidam ap. schol. 
T % 483: both adjectives unhomeric, h. Dem. 54, 266. 

30. VW 81 evdndevéwy Aristoph. Rhian. for evnyevéwy vulg.: evnyerns 
h. Aphr. 229 (A 427). 

31. 8 236 Kaxodpadino: quidam for xaxoppadgine:: xaxoppadinar h. Dem. 
227. 

32. 6229 +o. Theophrastus for 7H: 706 first in h. Pan. 25 (Mimnerm. 
Pind.) 

33. 9 13 mwupav éxase r for mip avéxae: fort. h. Dem. 248, 287. upd is 


unhomeric. (The same variant Herod. II. 39.) 
34. 6193 BSnpar’ quidam J for répyar’: Bnyara first h. Herm. 222, 845. 
35° a ne ine ro U Bal. Hor Aadyera: EAdyea h. Apoll. 197 (f). 
36. w 311 HOdvpos L4 Pal. for vydupos: h. Herm. 241, 449 (Alcman, 
Simon). 
37. & 398 éddwvtes abdl for éXdocavres: éEXawv h. Herm. 342. 
38. o 130 yh Extpépec Georgides for yaia rpeper : éxtpedey med. h. Dem. 
166, 221. 


s. VI. 


39. I 212 ‘updos avOos v.1. ap. Plut.: in Hom. as metaphor only of youth. 
xvparos a. Aleman 26, of gold Theognis 452 (srupds avOos Proclus fr. 291). 

40. ® 351 xvatpov the modtixai for xcvretpov: Alcman. 

41. © 575 x«vvvraypov Zen. for xev traypov: Stesich. fr. 85. 

42. VW 102 ovprratdynoey minority, cvpratayncey majority: matayeiv 
first in Anacreon (cvyratayeiv only in Sext. Empir.). 

43. #148 «atomw f for xatomiobe: first in Theognis. 

44. «394 tépeaef U 8 for répaa: Alcman, Herod. 

45. £65 evpopdor Ar. for él Epyov": first in Sappho. 

46. p 537 «ataverat c for katdvetar: xatavoes Alcman 89. 


s. V. 


. eau Sex... B15 for d¥w «al eixoo.: Eur. I.A. 270 


47- B748 
Aividver &é d@dexa ororo1 
vaov Roav wy avak Touveds hpye.” 


2 The variant is perhaps connected with the 
ed. of the younger Euripides, C.R. 1901, 347. 


1 Reading 4% ol for 5s ol. 
vious suggestion. 
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48. 1 461 os pH mwarpodpdvos per’ "Ayaoiow Kadeoiunv: matpodpovos first 
in Aeschylus (-ovevs a 299 y 307). 

49. 1612 x«wvupifwv Zen. for cal ayevwv: xiwvpopat Aeschylus. 

50. K 275 meddov Zopyrus for Maddds: cited from Sophocles. 

51. K 334 medoto Epimer. and E. M. for wodzoto: meds0s first in Hippocr. 

52. K 484 owiocero schol. Ar. Pac. for épv@aivero: oracle ap. Herod., 
trag. 

53- A 26 érecyyavto Zen. for opwpéyaro: first in Aristoph.? 

54. M 435 dpeudéa ap. Ar. for aecxéa: Pind. Aesch. 

55. 2 398 ifopopocr Agathocles for invixopocr: Soph. 

56. O10 admwvoxwyr Aristoph. for admwicowy: mivioxw Simon. Aesch. 
(as € 342). 

57. O 21a pvdpovs quidam: Aesch. Herod. Hipp. 

58. II 234 ‘EAAoé quidam for SeAXoé: Pind. 

59- = 485 

60. T 87 4 ipom@ris quidam for jepodotris : Aesch. fr. 447. 

61. Tg0 Oeods dia mavta teXevTa quaedam for Geos dia: TedXevTay neut. 
in Pind. 

62. PIL vnyovt’ the politicae for évyeov: med. imperf. first in Soph. 

63. ® 259 dicedXav Heliodorus for waxeAXav: Aesch. Soph. 


éotepavexe Ar. for éotredavwtat: active first in Pind. 


64. ® 347 €£avaivyn Aristoph. for ayEnpdvn: Herod. 
65. © 424 émepercapévn Dem. Ixion for érieicapévn: érrepeideoOar med. 
first in Eur. 


66. X 93 dpéorepor politicae for dpéorepos: of humans first in Eur. 

67. X 102 vvy6’ bro Avyainv E.M. for iro rhv 8 oXoHV: Avyaios Soph. Eur. 
68. 2 80 BvO6v gig for Buccov: BuOos first in Aesch. 

69. B68 Oéysdos h for Oéusoros (as O 87): Oéusdos Aesch. P.V. 


70. 8 98 al. perapoméa -yova codd.: petraywvos sine var. (as from 
dvewos) Pind. Simon. 
71. B 152 éacavto* & ddeOpov Rhianus for dccovro: met. Pind. Soph. 


(yiv), émrvévvuc8a met. Pind. Xen. 

72. B 334 émavknceav R7 Pal. m. 2 for oféAXevev: érav—E&dvw Emped. 
Thuc. 

73. ¥9 €0 a for e060’: éfOos first in Herod. 

74. y 82 éxdnysos Aristoph. U g for ob Snysos: Exdnuos Eur. Thuc. 
éxdnyia Eur. ‘ 

75- 8232 appaxéwy (em. Buttmann) for av@porav: dappaxevs first in 
Soph. 

76. 35 Svexrrepowow Rog for péy’ éxrrepowoww: Aesch. Herod. 

77.100 Bovvey quidam for Bayayv: Aesch. Herod. 

78. 8108 Oadpa véovres ag Eust. for Qavyavéovres: véw act.? Herod. 
Vv. 59 vncovvts Sophron. . 
did on death,’ i.e. the death-portending feathers 


fell upon them. This favours lxérnp for l3érnp in 
the same line. 


1 From an old variant in Homer ? 
*So we must read: fecaro MSS. Rhianus 
extended the figurative use to abstracts: ‘they 
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79. 8 437 
80. « 31 
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yaotpw for yaotpnv p: Aristophanes. 
éréhraBe % 7 ctj for émndrvOe: Soph. Herod. Hipp. (and 6 793 


y 282 o 88 w 49). 


81. « 124 
82. A 197 
83. A 271 


etpovtes Aristoph. for weipovres: active first in Pind. 
(v 134 X 372) eréorwy alpq for érecrov: Aesch. Herod. 
ioxdornv k R 10 for émuxacrny: Aesch. uv. (the name does not 


occur in Hes. Cycl. Pind.). 
84. 2526 «Kata Sovpiov tmmov ’Axaot Ar. for yntopes nde pédovtes: | 


Sovpuos Ar. Av. 
85. » 539 
86. % 580 
87. v 293 
88. & 24 
89. & 522 
go. & 530 
QI. @ 331 

Herod. 
92. p 32 
93. p 286 
94- 7 345 
95- v 16 
96. v 23 


1128 dovpeos Eur. 

ogodedov quidam for adogodedov: Ar. fr. 674 Kock. 
eitkxva(c)e cer for #AKnoe: Pind. 

SoAwyv arep quidam for dcAwv Gr’: dtep postpositive trag. 
évypoov fio L 5 for évypoés: evypoos first in Hipp. 
elvvoOat Aristoph. Rhian. for &vvvaGar: éreivvcGat Herod. 
vaxos schol. Theocr. for vaxnvy: Simon. Pind. Herod. 








a 
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F 


motimreiev efi H3 al. for dmomdeiew: mpoomdéw first in 


xactpwrvica adlg for xactopyica: xataotpwvvupmu first Herod. 
atromAnoat Clem. Alex. for aroxpuvwat: Herod. 
atéXeuvta dl for aréXecta: Aesch. Ag. 

a@yadXopuévov Galen for ayaiopévov: Pind. 

mevOot U 6 for meicn: meiOw first Aesch. 


97- X% 345 petorw O for petomic@’: first Soph. Phil. 1189 cf. xatonw 


pw 148. 
98. x 347 


oupdas Max. Tyr. for oiwas: plural first in Pind. 


99. X 451 émoteiywr e gj for émiorépywv: Pind. émucteihw a: ériotéedw 


Aesch. Herod. 


100. 077 yiyya j Br H 3 for wiyda: Anaxag. Emped. 
IOI. @ 229 ‘ypamrtas d Ap. lex. for pamras: Achaeus, Eur. 
102. @ 530 «pay U5 ss. for dwn: xpavyn first Teleclid. Eur. 


s. IV. 


103. & 56 dppartov for adppnxrov: Plato. 

104. 8 421 evxpayna P 2 for dxpaj: evxpans Aristotle. 

105. « 124 oraipovtes yp. schol. J for weipovtes: omraipew Aristotle. 
106. \ 583 mpocéxAvge Sextus for mpocémAake: Xen., orac. ap. Aeschinem 


107. v 14 


avépa xar’ quidam for avédpaxds: at’ avdpa Isocr. 271 A. 


108. $ 146 puyairaros df C Pi for-oitraros: Ar. de Mundo 3. 10. 


ALEXANDRIAN. 


109. Z155 ’EAXepodovrny Zen. (Eust. ad loc.) for BeArXepodovrny : Edrepos 
Callim. fr. 434. 
110. H 127 davepos éorw [0 Znvodotos] aveyywxas perpopevos, olov atep 


opevos schol. A. for uz’ eipopevos. 


No present of this verb is found in Homer: 
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Zen. intended the verb of which peipovra: is found Nic. Ther. 402 ‘to lack, 
desire’ (unless he read pupopevos). 

111. [ 338a dui Sap’ dpoow Barer’ dorida repcavoeccay Zen. sc. ‘dry,’ 
= alarénv H 239. tepcaivw is mostly Alexandrian. 

112. © 441 apBwveoot Diogenes for aduSwpotor: Callimachus Aetia 34 
(Ox. Pap. 1011). 

113. A 603 extwvnoev to[xapnvov B 39. Kxapnvoy sing.=xedadrn is Alex. 
(not earlier than h. Hom. xxviii. 8): Awrave[ocxov. Ayurdvw and compounds 
are Alex. in verse, cf. C.Q. 1908, p. 218. 

114. A756 éod’ Strabo (for dé¢p’): with verb, Alex. (rt 223 @ 310). 

115. I1 642 évydayéas Ath. for rrepiydayéas: Nic. Ther. 617. 

ib. moAvyAayéas Ap. lex.: Aratus 1000. 

115. T 87 eiapora@tis quidam for jepodoiris: elap ‘ blood’ Alex. 

116. T 421 Kéyvto yAoos Bg h Uto V16: xdoos Ap. Rh. ii. 1216 Nic. 
Al. 583 etc. 

117. ® 252 dppar’ Philetas for ofwar’: perh. Alex. cl. d0c€ dvaxros v.I. 
A 610. 

118. X 325 Aeveaviny for Xave-: Aeveavin Ap. Rh. iv. 18, Nic. Alex. 131. 

I1g. V 420 pwyyos L 2 N 4corr. Ap. lex. Herodian for pwxpds: pwrypos 
Bion fr. 15. 

120.6 I xaurdeccay Zen. for xntweccav: xaserdevtos am’ Evpwrao 
Callim. fr. 224, cf. B 581. 

I2I. € 72 aiov Ptol. Euerg. L 5 schol. Theocr. v. 125 (cia) for tov: ciov 
Theocr. v. 125. 

122. € 281 épwov Ar. M3 R6 for fuvov: épwvov Theophr. épuvos g R2: 
épivos Nic. Al. 319. 

123. € 481 émapo.Badov Herod. for érapo.Badis: ayor8adov Ap. Rhod., 
Tim. Locr. 

124. £45 advadédpouer Aristotle for émidédpopev: avatpéxeww epevOos Call. 
Lav. Pall. 27. 

125. 7 197 KataxrwOecbe R14 for cata crA@OEs Te, kataxrAwOnor Eust. : 
cataxr\wOecGat Lycophron 145. 

126. N16 émiNdprreras Strabo for xatadépxerat: med. Ap. Rh. ii. 290. 

127. 252 Seirata Callistratus for efdara: deirap Callim. fr. 458. 

128. v 346 pavodvardos Zen. for raviguvdAros: Theophr. H. P. viii. 6. 3. 

129. £12 peravdpvoy Crates for wérav dpvos: Theophr. H. P. i. 6. 2. 

130. & 407 évdoe U2 for é&vdov: Theocr. xv. 1, 55, 77. 

131. & 530 opetpodov schol. Theocr. for edrpedéos: dpitpepyns Ap. Rhod. 
opitpopos Babr. Oppian. 

132. 0 506 émidopmiov P3 for odoumopiov: Theocr. Nicander. 

133. 7 403 Topotpot recentiores pro Oéwores : topouvpe Lycophr. Perhaps 
from a Thesprotian source.” 

134. p22I rivera: adfkir H 3 for OrXiwera:: Theocr. xv. 76. 

1 See C.R., Sept. 1913. 
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p23I ayudixapy Ptol. Ascal. yp.H 3 for audi xapn: Nic. Ther. 812. 
o 79 PBovxdee quidam for Bovydie: Theocr. Nic. 

o256 émréyxyevey ad for érécoevey: Nic. ap. Ath. 372_F (rt 129). 
772 ov drow oO Mon. yp.U 5 for 57 purow: Callim. 

d 306 9 émnréws Ar. for émnrvos: émnrées Ap. Rh. ti. 987. 

W193 MOdKxecor bcd fk for WOddeccr: subs. first Arat. Nic. 

@ 227 putoevra g for purowyta: Nic. Alex. 


LATER THAN S. IV. B.c. 


I 212 éuapyvatro quidam for é«dan (€uapaiveto V 228): Kaibel epigr. 
ii. p. Chr.). 

1571 cepopotris im for nepod-: iepoportay Ptol. Tetrabibl. 158. 20. 
A 80g avreporncev § 7, cf. Ap. lex.: porodvtes, etc. Byzant. 

T 307 mdvtrecow for Tpwecow Strabo, scholl.: ? in the Roman 
(Homer a Roman acc. to Aristodemus Vit. vi.) 

® 271 wrépirte h Mc Uto Vio for iréperre: iroppirrw Plutarch. 
V 300 ixavowoav $g A D for icy-: tyavav Babr. 77. 2. 

8 288 ixavowr j (Hesych). 

a 329a &€ rociv éuBeBavia trpiddnruros eFepaavOn: Julian fr. 4. 
€20r dvepes Callistratus P6ss. for dsepds: Kaibel epigr. gr. 153. 2.? 
«87 dxdvtov Megaclides for «xAvrov: Kaibel epigr. gr. 1046. gI 
C.). 

K515 épypvewv for épidovrwv (rotrayav) yp.U5: only of cows, 


Hom.: odoAvyyH Anth. Pal. vi. 219. 


152. 
153: 
154. 


X98 éyxaréOn€ o for éyxatémnt’: xata@yyw Anth. Pal. vi. 103. 
134 é€ados P 3 Herodian Eust. for é& aos: Polyb. (W 281). 
X 245 tapbevinny Cwvnv dek Plut. vit. Hom. Hermog. for rap@e- 


vinv: tapOevixos adj. first Plutarch. 


155- 
156. 
157: 
158. 
159- 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
vii. 65. 


169. 


X 475 abdpavees yp. T for appadées: Plutarch, Anthol. Babr. 
259 bEandecivwr h L 4 for éEepecivwy: Oppian v. 508. 

vy 183 oAdvpnxes H! yp. R 7 for mrepiunxes: Synesius 73 D. 

0451 opotpoxyowvra Eust. for dwatp.: Manetho vi. 527. 

m7 165 Opiyxiov yp. U 5 for tecxiov: Lucian, Appian. 

T 357 xtxnoa g for cuyjvar: éxiynoa Oppian, Musaeus. 

p 267 Opeyyoto. d CL 5 OP1 for Opvyxotos: Plutarch. 

057 atacbadréwr h for aracOaddwv: Nonnus. 

T 319 ev0arriwv U2 Eust. for ed Oarr.: evOarmns Quintus. 

v 302 ocapdovor vulg. for capddviov : -dvov sol. first in Polyb. uv. 
$6 émixapréa Mon. for evcayrréa: Plutarch, Lucian. 

14 mapéBrayav aj Eust. for wep €8d.: Galen, Xen. Ephes. 
93 dvews P 3 for dvew: poeta ap. Suid. in v. 

w 276 Simrdwidas U 8 yp.K Eust. for ddoidas: derdois Anth. Pal. 


507 éporai f L 5 for dpcros: Aquila Ezech. 44. 6. 
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Influence appears to have been exerted on the Homeric text by contem- 
porary literature at all periods, from the eighth century, era of late epos, to the 
Hellenistic and even the Roman age. This is certain. The proportions unfor- 
tunately cannot be accepted literally, owing to the defects of our evidence. Of 
the sources enumerated above only the Homeric Hymns are complete (or com- 
plete save for the Hymn to Dionysus): their influence therefore is represented 
at its maximum. Of Hesiod a considerable mass exists, but still only a fraction 
of the whole corpus, and it is plain that the figure 22 is far below the real 
mark, especially as we see that several long-known variants have been identified 
with Hesiod by recently discovered papyri. The Cycle barely exists; and 
greatly as the influence of the Cycle on Homer has been exaggerated by critics 
in general, many more coincidences would be obvious if we had the Cypria or 
the Aethtopis. On the other hand, the influence of the fifth century, where we 
possess Herodotus and Thucydides entire, a good deal of Pindar, eleven 
comedies and thirty-three tragedies, is relatively exaggerated. This is probably 
at its maximum, given the stylistic uniformity of tragedy. Alexandria is 
much in the case of Hesiod. We possess Apollonius, Theocritus, and 
Nicander, but we miss Euphorion and the greater part of Callimachus. It 
would appear on the whole that the two most important influences exercised 
on the Homeric text were the Hesiodic and the Alexandrian, the eighth-seventh 
century and third-second respectively. The latter was augmented by the cir- 
cumstance that the grammarians were themselves in some cases poets; but the 
modernization which the Alexandrian verbal alterations show is not to their 
credit as linguists. 

The nature of the influence varied with the century. Lines were added in 
the period of Hesiod (5) and the Cycle (5); and this agrees with the tradition 
about Cynaethus (p. 2, n. 2). Important changes of sense also are found at this 
time ; ’Hp:davoio (no. 6, an anachronism), “Acxpny (no. 2), Aéern for déery 
(no. 23), "EXevowvins (no. 29, another anachronism). The variants which can 
be traced to sixth and fifth century usage, on the other hand, are slight, and 
consist in the introduction of new forms («atomw no. 43, tatgodpovos no. 48, 
amwicxw no. 56, doxdorny no. 83, chodeXov no. 85) or uses of words (dvOos 
no. 39, TeXevTay neut. no. 61, crehavody act. no. 59, €ocavro with abstr. no. 71), 
or new words (7eAXOv NO. 50, medov NO. 51, wwdpos no. 57, SikeAXa NO. 59). 
The influence of Alexandria though the same in kind was bolder: e.g. 
words : "EXXepodhovrny no. 110, auSaveros nO. 112, eiapoT@tis no. II5, xavera- 
éocay no. 120; usages and forms: péod’ no. 114, PrAiWeras no. 135, puTroevta 
no. 142. 

Three lines are ascribed to this period: nos. 109 and 113. What may be 
called material variants are ciov no. 121, werdvdpvoy no. 130, Towodpa: no. 134. 
The variants of the later periods are almost exclusively modernistic, and tend 
to introduce current usage and language. The only ‘important’ change is 
perhaps wdyvteoo. no. 146. Given the vast loss of literature between 750 and 
500, its seems probable that the most important as well as the most numerous 
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alterations in the Homeric text date from 750 to 600: this period ts that of the 
late epic poets, the great rhapsodes, and the Homeridae, people engaged in 
reciting and composing epos. It is natural that these people should have 
introduced touches from their works into their recitations. The effect of these 
dealings, that is to say the success with which the various centuries affected 
Homer, can hardly be safely existimated from our scanty evidence. 

The figures yield : 


Total. In Text. Per Cent. 
Hesiod ose ose _ 22 os 12 = 55 
Cycle _ _ ove 2 ove 2 = 100(!) 
s. VI. see _ eee 14 _ 6 = 45 
s. V. soe _ ees 69 eee 23 = 33 
s. IV. _ in _ 6 swe 2 = 33 
Alex. nee eee eee 34 ~ II = 33 
Later ove eee eee 28 eee 17 = 55 


Some cautious extensions may be made of this evidence. As it appears 
that additions of a line or lines occur principally in the postepic period, the 
unappropriated line pw 133a avToxacvyyntn @éridos Avrrapoxpndéuvou may be 
given to Hesiod. A 423 the variant wera Méuvovas Ai@iomjas (tivés scholl. A T, 
ado, Eust.) for wer’ auvpovas wears the air of age, and is perhaps an escape 
from the Aethiopis. A tribe Memnones (-eis) is registered in the neighbour- 
hood of Meroe by Pliny, Ptolemy, Agathemerus and the Tabula Peutingeriana, 
and a meaning is given to it by Alexander Polyhistor ap. Steph. Byz. Mr. 
F. LI. Griffith tells me there is no monumental evidence.? 
adtis éyw Swow Fav0@ Mevedadw was inserted by someone who knew the post- 
homeric loves of Achilles and Helen at Leuce, and wished to mark their 
posthomeric character: N 433 a4 bc were intended to qualify the statement 
that Alcathous was wpioros évi Tpoin evpein. The wording piv 'Avrnvopisas 
tpadéuev x.7.r. suggests the early part of the Cypria. T 30a bc od pévro 
poip’ éotiv Ere Swod 'Axirjos | "IAéov éxrrépoery ed varopevov mrodeOpov: | mrépoet 
Soupdreos imos nal phris ’Ezrevod, for which schol. T gives no source, certainly 
comes from the Cycle, from the Cypria or the early part of the Aethiopis. 
Philetas’ id@v (=iSedv) in the sense of ‘eyes’ for idm» B 269 may be 
Alexandrian; there is no evidence. The same remark applies to Zenodotus’ 
rititovtas B 314. 

These are the additions to and alterations in the text which our evidence 
proves. There were many more of them, naturally, given the scantiness of our 
sources, but of the same sort and extent. They are in substance what the 
Alexandrians detected and marked by their athetesis; and it appears as 
though criticism will have to content itself eventually with Alexandrian 
limitations. One case in which the librarians of Alexandria were clearly right 
is the class of what may be called detachable supplements, ttbicines inserted to 
stay the text, but which the text can do without. These are largely similes or 


I 140 a Thy yap an’ 


the Aethiopians going to Troy under Tithonus 
when they heard of Memnon’s death cast down 
their crowns at Abydos. 


1 There are other testimonies for Egyptian 
participation in the siege of Troy: e.g., Demetrius 
év rg wepl rdv kar’ Alyurrov (F.H.G. IV. 383), how 
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quasi-proverbs. I give a list of such as Alexandrian flair detected: in most 
cases an external source cannot be found. 


A80 xpeicowy yap Bacireds Ste yooetas avdpi xépnt ath. Zen. 
[108 aiel 8 omdorépwv avdpav ppéves nepéOovrat - ath. Ar. 

ols 8’ 6 yépwv peténow, Gua mpdccw Kal oriccw 

Nevooes Grrws dy’ dpiota pet’ apotéporor yevntas. 
A320 GAX’ ovTas dua Tavta Geol Socav avOpwracr. ath. Ar. 
245 [ovdé of aidws] yiyveras Fr’ dvdpas péya civerat 78’ ovivnar. 

ath. Ar. (= Hes. O.D. 318) 

y 231 peta Oeds y’ €0éXwv Kai THrAOVEv avdpa cawoat. om. Zen. 
634 ws ovdéy yAvKLOV Hs TaTpidos ovde TOKNwY 

yiyverat eltrep Kai Tis atromr pos Triova olxov brackets in M 4. 

yain év addodaTry vaier atrdvevOe Toxnwv 
074.  xpy feivov mapeovta direiv €Oédovta b€ Téwtrew 


év TroAXois ov« epépeto schol. 
Similes are athetized at @ 557-8, A 548-557, X 199-201.! 


I conclude with a passage which the Alexandrians marked as recent, but 
were not able, so far as tradition informs us, to assign to its origin. I notice 
it because Herr Belzner (/.c. II. 254) has neglected, unjustly I think, one of 
the principal traditional data (the contents of the Telegonia) which assist the 
question. These fragments of tradition are, I am afraid, much more reliable 
than the operation of our modern brains. 

Aristophanes and Aristarchus athetized y~ 297 to the end of w. As the 
scholia say mépas tHs "Odvaeceias trovTo (sc. 296) trovodvtar. I cannot believe 
(with Belzner /.c.) that this statement means they athetized part only of the 
passage. What was Eustathius likely to know about their intentions? The 
character of  297-w has often been analyzed; I will say nothing about the 
language, metre or literary merit. In vv. 264-284, which the Alexandrines 
admitted, Ulysses gives a kind of forecast of the rest of his life. The reader is 
informed in general terms of what happened next; the arrangement with the 
suitors’ parents, suggested in 117 sqq,., is left to the imagination, but is implied 
in the fact of Ulysses having further adventures. Accordingly the poem is 
enabled to end at 296. In the Iliad the end of the war is more than once 
forecasted. Homer then contemplated ending at 296 and ended there. What 
did the supposititious botcher add? On this turns the question of the author- 
ship of the assumed supplement. It contains (1) W 310-341 a recapitulation 
of Ulysses’ adventures from the Cicones to the Phaeacians; (2) a recapitulation 
(in the mouth of Amphimedon) of the suitors’ conduct during the absence of 
Beside these the Alexandrians detected gram- 
matical supplements, intended to ease a construc- 
tion or elucidate a meaning. I collected some 
C.R. 1902,18qq. The origin of these passages in 


most cases escapes us; it is natural they should 
be personal invention. 


1 I quote two for their coincidence with that 
rock of offence adrds yap épédxera: Avdpa oldnpos, 
which did not awake ancient suspicion : 

8203 008’ ef ol xpadly ye odnpén Evdo0ev fev 

om. d. 

P 565 [urnorhpwr] ray O8pis re Bich re ordhpeov 

obpavdy Ixe om. b¢ij H 3 Mon. 
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Ulysses, and, 149 sqq., of Ulysses’ adventures since his landing in Ithaca, 
Thus the whole Odyssey, immediately it has closed, is epitomized. Such an 
epitome is obviously useless where it stands; the reader of the twenty-three 
books does not desire a repetition of his vegetable, however excellent it be. It 
is equally obviously unhomeric. Homer nowhere epitomizes himself. He 
alludes constantly, and as part of his plan, to events outside his main action, 
but he does not resume or recapitulate that action. | 
But these passages may have been useful in another place, for example at 
the beginning of another poem, a poem which contained events later than the 
pynornpopovia, where the reader required to be posted up in the situation. 
These various précis would start the reader fair, as, on a larger scale, Homer 
himself orientates the reader of his Odyssey by devoting four books (a-8) to the 
exposition of the situation in Ithaca and Greece generally at the moment when 
the action begins ine. The diasceuast of , w then took these retrospective 
passages from elsewhere, and tacked on to them the country scenes, rd & 
Aaéprov. Where did these passages originally stand? where did the diasceuast 
find them? Not in the TyAeyovia of Eugammon, the most obvious candidate. 
The story is on too large a scale for that little poem of two books. Moreover 
the Telegonia began too late, with the burial of the Suitors and Ulysses’ journey 
to Elis. An examination of the narrative may suggest another source. 
The souls of the unburied suitors, guided by Hermes ( 11) 

map § icav ’Oxeavod te pods xai Aevedda rér pny 

noe tap’ 'Herdiovo mindas xal Sjyov oveipwv 

joav, aiiva 8 ixovro Kat’ aopodeXov Aeipova, 

évOa te vaiovor Wuyal eldwra KapovTwvr. 
A landmark at sea near Ithaca known as the White Rock can be nothing 
but the south end of Dolichium, viz. Leucate or Ducato, soon to give its name 
to the whole island. So Strabo 452, Bérard Les Phéniciens et l’Odyssée II. 432 
sqq.! It is a point de repére, like the indications y 169 sqq., and means that 
the ghosts went north, across the sea and along the Albanian coast. In this 
direction, as Bérard pointed out, they could find no hell but the Thesprotian 
Acheron, to which Periander sent to call up Melissa. In Homer Ephyra 
(Cichyrus in later times) is the port for Dodona (a 259), and produces poisonous 
herbs (8 328). It was not till the Dorian period that it became a gate of hell. 
What the Gates of the Sun mean is not plain; but as the djpos dveipwr is 
already the underworld (Aen. VI. 283) it is probable that the terrestrial indi- 
cations stop with line 11. Arrived there the shades experience a Thesprotian 
véevia, a rival to that in A. The second vé«wa is inconsistent with the earlier. 


1 With Bunbury and Voligraff 1am clearthat Echinades. There is no reason why it should 





Dolichium (Doulichium is only a metrical length- 
ening) is the later Leucas. See J.H.S. 1910, 304. 
It must be so till someone finds another island in 
these parts, capable of growing enough corn to 
trade in it and of raising a sufficient population 
to provide Meges with forty ships, The name 
AoXixn belongs to a village on the south slope of 
Pindus, and hangs as an echo round one of the 


have meant ‘long,’ unless Port Isaac in Cornwall 
is to be connected with the patriarch. Strabo 
ic. appears to have thought that the old name 
of Leucas was Nipiros. He knew that Leucas 


and Cephallenia had changed their names, but | 


no ancient imagined that Ithaca and Zacynthus 
were unoriginal, 
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Homer does not repeat himself in this way ; there is no case of such a repetition 
of a motive once used. Again vv. 28, 29 suggest that Agamemnon and Achilles 
had not met before in Hades; but they are both there in X. It seems therefore 
that the second véxwa belongs to a different poem, which gave a slightly 
different account of these matters from the Odyssey. Now the death and 
burial of Achilles 36 sqq. belongs in subject to the Aethiopis. But it seems too 
large in scale for the Aethiopis, and cannot at all events be taken directly from 
that poem because in the Aethiofis Agamemnon is alive, and also in the 
Aethiopts Thetis spirits Achilles away to Leuce in the Euxine and he avoids 
Hades altogether. The ‘ unhomeric’ touches noticed by the ancients in this 
vécvea—the presence of Thetis and the Muses—are in Arctinus. 

What poem would have opened with an epitome of the Odyssey and 
contained a Thesprotian vécvea? One which was local, wished to celebrate 
the Thesprotian adit. to hell, and to tell the concluding part of Ulysses’ life 
(which was principally taken up with Thesprotia). The Telegonia we have 
seen does not satisfy all the conditions. Another poem is mentioned by 
Clement of Alexandria Strom. VI. ii. 25. 1: speaking of plagiarisms he says 
avTOTEAM@S TA éTépwv Upedopevor ws idia eEnveyxay, xaBdrep Evydypwv 6 
Kupnvaios éx Movoaiov 70 trepi Geotrpwrav BuBAiov odoKAnpor., If we give this 
statement its lowest value, it implies that in Clement’s day (or in that of his 
source,—I leave the matter open) there was a poem extant under the name 
of Musaeus which coincided with the Telegonta in the account of Thesprotia. 
This poem seems to be that which we require. It was apparently the same 
which Pausanias VIII. 12. 5 calls the @eowpwris, and which contained the 
birth of a daughter Ptoliporthe to Ulysses from Penelope (Kinkel E.G.F. 218). 
We know nothing about its origin. As this coast was colonized from Corinth, 
it may belong to the school of Eumelus. It was evidently local, and tried to 
give Thesprotia the only heroic past open to it, namely its connection with 
Ulysses in his old age. It celebrated the local vexvoyavretov, and alluded to 
Dolichium (by anticipation) by its Dorian name. Such a poem might well 
have begun with a précis of the Odyssey, to set the reader at his ease. As 
Eugammon is said to have appropriated the Thesprotian portion, so the 
continuer of the Odyssey may have conveyed the immediate sequel of the 
events in w, careless of the propriety of the epitome of the Odyssey and of 
the Thesprotian véxusa. The country scene which follows I see no reason for 
jenying to the Thesprotian or Corinthian poet. Though an imitator of Homer 
and his inferior, he may well have been capable of the realism and humour 
of w. Lastly as we see that the Telegonia starts from where the Odyssey as we 
have it ends, i.e. from the end of , it would appear that Clement’s statement 
is true, and that Musaeus was older both than the poet of , @ and 


- Eugammon; and this is natural enough if Eugammon was a Cyrenaean. 


T. W. ALLEN. 


its subject is too early for it to have included 
‘Ulysses’ last days. 


1 The 'Adxpawvls (Strabo 452, E.G.F. p. 77 
fr. 5) also contained Ulyssean genealogies, but 
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DOES THE ODYSSEY IMITATE THE /Z/AD? 


In Appendix II. to his edition of Odyssey, xiii.-xxiv., the late Dr. Monro 
examined the ‘ Relation of the Odyssey to the Iliad.’ One section of this 
Appendix, pp. 327 sqq., deals with ‘ passages of the J/iad borrowed or imitated 
in the Odyssey.’ It is there admitted that repetition is a characteristic of the 
epic style, and that in many cases of parallelism no detrimental inference can 
legitimately be drawn. But if, it is said, ‘we are able to point to a sufficient 
number of passages tending to show that the author of the Odyssey imitates 
the Iliad, and if no considerable instances can be produced of the converse,’ 
then it is thought there is confirmation of the view that the Odyssey is the later 
poem. The object of the present paper is to suggest that the decisions in 
individual cases have been arrived at on scanty or disputable grounds, and 
without due regard to relevant epic practice; and consequently that the 
reasons for inferring the existence of a later poet imitating an earlier are 
inadequate. 

The instances relied on are chosen from Dr. Karl Sittl’s Die Wiederholungen 
in der Odyssee (Munich, 1882), a work published at a time when the repetitions 
were in high favour as a means of discrediting passages and books, and of 
breaking the two epics into fragments. It was only one of a number of 
treatises, the authors of which came to the subject imbued with the belief that 
each epic was a congeries of lays, composed, patched, and joined together in 
different ages. They recognized, it is true, that an epic poet, like writers and 
singers in all early literatures, might repeat himself freely, and that caution 
was consequently necessary in coming to conclusions; but this very sound 
principle was generally honoured in the breach. It is not too much to say 
that the fashionable abuse of a prominent element in the Homeric style 
became a mania. I forbear to make this charge good by selecting from a 
collection of excesses and absurdities which might be presented from the 
multitude of works and essays concerned with the repetitions. It will be 
better to avoid exciting too much prejudice, and to allow the treatment of the 
instances now to be enumerated to be judged on its merits. 

Dr. Monro, in his Appendix above referred to, has occasion to make two 
selections from Sittl’s treatise. The first is of cases which Sittl regarded as 
proving that the author of the Telemachy has borrowed from the original 
Odyssey. Here Dr. Monro has no difficulty in showing that the demonstration 
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isa failure. The other is of parallel passages which were sufficient in Sittl’s 
view to prove that the Odyssey is later than the I/iad, inasmuch as they disclose 
frequent imitation by the Odyssey, and here Sittl’s evidence and criteria are 
accepted without hesitation. The cases discussed are given below, and are 
separated into two categories—first, those which are believed to show mere 
borrowing or imitation ; and secondly, those in which it is asserted that there 
is in addition an element of parody in the reproductions by the Odyssean poet. 
To begin with the former. 

a 398, cal dSumwv ods pot Anliacaro Sios ’Odvaceds, and = 28, Su@ai 8’ as 
In the Iiad ‘the phrase implies that capture 
in war was the chief or only mode of obtaining slaves. This may be true for 
the Iitad, but is certainly not true for the Odyssey (a 430, & 450).’ This seems 
to point a contrast between the Iliad and the Odyssey which has no foundation. 
The line in & cannot fairly be interpreted as meaning more than that certain 
handmaidens of Achilles’ establishment were captives of the spear. That in 
the society described in the Jiiad the chief means of getting slaves was by 
fighting, may be admitted. But they could also be acquired by purchase or 
barter (like tripods and horses; Leaf on I 125, 407). That is clear, if proof 
be necessary, from H 475, ® 40, 79, and the valuation in ¥ 705. And in spite 
of the instances in a 430, & 450, we may say of Odyssean days also that the 
chief way of getting slaves would be by capture. See Merry and Riddell on 
a 398 (one of the present pair of passages), referring to w 356 and y 73. 
Forays were common, piracy was rife, and nations or tribes were not always 
at peace (7 426 sq.). Cp. 0 384, uv 49,618. The times were ‘troublous times 
of war’ (Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, 259). 

Y 245, Tpls yap 8 ply dacw dvdtacOat yéve’ dvipav, of Nestor, said to be 
in imitation and exaggeration of the well-known lines, A 250-2, r@ 8’7dn dvo 
pev yeveal wepotrwy avOpwrrev ép0ial’, . . . wera 5 tpitdtoow dvaccev. The 
line is a difficult one, and probably corrupt and ungenuine (M. and R., a.l.). 
If it is genuine, the exaggeration consists in saying that Nestor ruled men of 
three generations instead of merely lived among them. If there is imitation, 
it has been very badly done. But the ground for alleging it is of the very 
slightest. On the two passages see van Leeuwen, Comment. Hom., 126 sq. 

y 291, 0a Siatpntas tas pev Kpnry éréXxaccer, of the scattering of ships 
in a storm, said to be less ‘ natural’ than ® 3, &@@a dtaryntas tovs pév x.7.r., of 
troops in the field. Why the verb, meaning (Leaf on ® 3) ‘severed into two 
bodies,’ should be less appropriate of Zeus’ action than of Achilles’ is very hard 
to see. But Sittl detects a little rift. ‘The reference of tds to vnvoi, four 
lines back, is somewhat harsh.’ That is surely hypercritical. The English use 
of ‘her’ or ‘she’ for a ‘ship’ would cause no difficulty in similar circum- 
-Stances. In. 78 rds is used in the same way, though the nearest occurrence 


"Aytreds Aniocato Ildtpoxnos Te. 


of vnds is six lines back. tv in A 389 is a still worse case. See also o in 
There is nothing against y 29r. 
‘This is almost a fixed formula in the 


® 542, rovs in w 243, and % in pv 81. 
§ 527, pvncasto 5é Oovpléos adx7js. 
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Iliad, imitated or borrowed in the Odyssey.’ This seems to be only prejudiced 
assertion. So for 

X 73, Gra pvnowpeOa ydpyuns. ‘The phrase occurs O 477, T 148. The 
word ydpyun is quite common in the Jiad’—naturally, and we do not expect 
it to be common in the Odyssey—‘ but does not occur in any other place in the 
Odyssey. It is evidently a reminiscence of the Iliad.’ It is surely not fair 
criticism to object to the poet using stock phrases or formulae when he 
requires them. 

5 829, 4) viv pe mpoénxe rely trade pvOncacPa. It is only said here that 
‘the use of tdde where we expect ravra is suspicious; in the parallel A 201 
rade refers to what follows.’ On this point see Ebeling, s.v. éde, III. B, where 
similar instances are given. Facilius fit in oratione quam in narratione. Editors 
do not remark on the use in 6, and the ground even for suspicion is of the 
smallest. 

n 197, Weicetat dooa oi aloa xara Knrawbés te (v.1. Kataxra@bés te) Bapeias 
yewouev@ vncavTo Nive, Ste pv Téxe pntnp, and T 127, Ta weicetar doca oi aica 
yeyvopev@ éerévnoe x.t.r. ‘ The addition of the KAw@es (or KaraxA@des) to the 
simple aica of the Iliad is surely later. It brings us within sight of KAw@o 
and her sister Fates in Hesiod.’ For this see M. and R. (a.l.) on KX@@es, and 
Lang (Homer and his Age, 229 sq.), who is prepared to show that ‘the Kothes, 
the spinning women who “spae” the fate of each new-born child, are not 
later, but, as less abstract, are if anything earlier than ‘‘ the simple aloa of 
the Iliad.”’ 

9 258, évvéa mavtes avéoray (= H 161). ‘ That there were nine champions 
of the Greeks is part of the story of the Ziad (H 161, @ 266): but for the 
Phaeacian judges the number is arbitrary.’ As to the Jiiad, one need not refer 
to discussions that have taken place as to the number of .warriors or yépovres 
to be placed in the first class. It is enough to point out, as regards the 
references to H and @, that these do not by any means settle nine champions 
as part of the story of the Jliad. The nine are not the same on the two 
occasions. And as to Phaeacia, it is surely rash for us, in our ignorance, to 
predicate anything whatever about the number of the judges. But one remark 
may be ventured. It is well known that (to use Monro’s own expression on 
w 60) évvéa is ‘a favourite number’ in the epic. If the same poet had to hand 
a phrase once used, and it suited the new context, then his repetition of the 
ipsissima uerba is just what a study of the Homeric economy in the use of 
phraseology leads us to expect. We have another instance of the same kind in 
t 350, ov 5é paiveas ovxér’ avextas. ‘In @ 355 6 5é paiverar ovKér’ avextas 
is said of the furious career of a warrior in the field. It does not apply to the 
Cyclops.’ Not if you insist that a verb shall always be used with precisely the 
same shade of meaning or application. But Ebeling divides the occurrences 
of zaivoya: into two classes, and separates the two cases now under reference. 
The Odyssean phrase he classes with uses such as those in @ 360, dAXa rarip 
ovpos ppecl paivetar ovx wyaljot, or d 298, where the Centaur’s proceedings 
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are not unlike those of Polyphemus. Would the phrase used of the latter ever 
have attracted attention had it not been used before ? 

« 162, ro & aytixpd dopu yadrxeov éEerrépnce. ‘In II 346 these words 
describe a spear passing through the neck of an antagonist. Sending a spear 
through the back of a stag would be an improbable feat.’ Treating the 
question on its merits, opinions will, of course, differ. Mr. Andrew Lang, for 
instance, did not think the feat an improbable one (op. cit. 230). Expert 
opinion would be necessary to decide, for most of us are hardly in a position 
to judge. Few would believe that a javelin made wholly of wood could be 
hurled by a man with a force that would carry it through the human body at 
60 yards distance (Sollas, Ancient Hunters, 72). It is dangerous to dogmatize. 
And two points may be added—first, the expression in question recurs also 
N 652, so it has some claim to be regarded as a formula. Secondly, if there 
is exaggeration in the Odyssey, it is only in keeping with the rest of the 
description. Odysseus is evidently proud of his feat, and does full justice to 
it in the telling. This case is discussed by Professor Scott in Am. J. Phil., 
XXXII., 314 sq.—not to the disadvantage of the Odyssey. 

v5, 7@ 0 ov Te TadtTAaYyXOevTA y diw ayy adrovocrneew is ‘ hardly intelli- 
gible except as an imitation of A 59, viv dupe twadiprrayyOértas diw K.T.X.’ 
See also Dr. Monro’s note a.l., in which it seems to be assumed that ay 
amovooTnoay must mean ‘return home’asin A. The explanation of Ameis- 
Hentze, which Monro does not refer to, is in every way preferable—that 
Alcinous is assuring Odysseus that he will not, on one of the wondrous 
Phaeacian ships manned by the famous Phaeacian sailors, be foiled in his 
journey home and compelled to return to Scheria (cf. éuov mori yadxoBatés 
50, 4), as had happened to him on his voyage from Aeolus’ isle to Ithaca. See 
also their Anhang, referring to Faesi-Hinrichs, a./. The hypothesis of an 
imitator—and bungler—is unnecessary. 

E 156, éyOpos yap pot xeivos opas ’Aidao mbAnot yiyverar. ‘In I 312,’ 
Achilles’ splendid outburst, ‘the verb is left unexpressed—to the advantage of 
the sense. In the Odyssey yiyverat is a weak addition.’ It may be, by 
comparison with the passage in the Iliad; but it is to be observed that it is 
quite common, in Iliad and Odyssey alike, for yiyveras to be, as here, initial 
in the line with a pause after it. There are nine other instances, excluding 
Q 45. It is difficult, in face of them, to hold that the effect of the verb is 
so bad that an imitator must be inferred. 

E 419, of & bv eictryov pada Tiova tevtaérnpov. ‘From B 402, avtap o 
Boby iépevoev . . . mriova mevraérnpov. ‘* Five years old” is right for an ox, 
but does not apply in the case of a pig, which at that age is too old for use’; 
and Pierron’s note a.l. is quoted. On mange les porcs méme dés avant la fin de la 
premiére année; et ils ne sont guére bons que jusqu’ad trois ans. But all that 
Pierron infers is that ‘ Homer does not appear to have an exact idea of the 
nature of pork (or the pig).’ Perhaps not. But does not the argument assume 
that the heroic taste in pork was the same as it is in modern France? The 
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reasoning appears to be rash, and the judgment of Paris can hardly be 
accepted as final here. Dietary ways—and digestions—in Achaean times were 
not as in these days. Meat was killed and eaten on the spot without any hang- 
ing,’ and men then ate it mpo7rav yap és nédéov Katadivta. How are we then 
to say they did not like, or could not have stomached, five-year-old pork? See 
Seymour on the point, in op. cit. 222 sq. But it may be, as Pierron suggests, 
that the poet was not skilled in these matters. That is at least as simple as to 
assume two poets, one early and impeccable, the other late and given to spoil- 
ing everything quod tetigit. 

0 479, avtrw 8’ évdovmnce trecoio’ ws x.7.X. ‘ This seems an adaptation of 
the conventional Sovarncev 5¢ recwy.’ That is possible, but very questionable; 
and it is a far cry from that to an imitating poet. évdovrnea recurs in much 
the same sense in wu 443. 

@ 125, Tpis pév pv weréukev epiccecOar peveaiver, of stringing a bow— 
the bow; in ® 176, of tugging at a spear to pull it out of the ground. ‘It can 
hardly be doubted that this latter use gives a better sense to 7reAéuEev “ shook” 
and ¢pvccec@a: “to pull to himself.”’ Again it is assumed that the verbs 
must be used in both passages in exactly the same significations, which is quite 
impossible, at least in the case of épvw (see Ebeling, s.v.). But the critic’s lan- 
guage seems much too strong. And this comparison of passages has its 
dangers. In the present case one might argue for imitation by the J/iad, on 
the ground that three attempts would be much more appropriate in the case 
of a stripling trying to string the great bow of Odysseus, than of a man only 
trying to pull a spear out of the ground, even if that spear were the great spear 
of Achilles. 

$d 335, watpos 8 && ayabod yévos ettyerar Eupevar vios. ‘ The origin of this 
pleonastic verse is to be found in & 113, warpos 8 €€ dya0od Kal éya yévos 
evyowat elvat. The words «al éyw had to be omitted, and vios was put in to fill 
the place in the verse.’ Here one may admit there is something to argue 
on. But the point is, is the expedient so heinous or the result so bad that a 
second poet must be inferred? Many think the line interpolated. Mr. Agar 
would change vids to av’ros, ‘ his own tale is.’ 

% 233, map’ éu’ loraco. ‘ This phrase, which is almost conventional in the 
Iliad (A 314, P 179)’—why not in the Odyssey also?—‘ would imply that 
Ulysses was to leave his place and go to Athene: whereas the reverse is the 
case.’ This seems unfair to the phrase in the Odyssey ; for, so far as we are 
told, the same infirmity attaches to its use in both places in the Iliad. We 
cannot assume that the two heroes in either case were at a distance from each 
other. In all three cases a formula is used loosely ; that is all. 

x 296, Hpume 5¢ rpnvyjs. Both Sittl and Monro cite Naber’s proof (Q. H., 
48 sqq.) that in the Iliad ‘the rule is that those who are wounded in front fall 


2 A critic might learn some lessons from life regarding a foray: ‘Two cows we roasted and 
in countries where old-world conditions still sub- ate on the spot, and the third we sold for a keg 
sist. Sir A. Lyall quotes the following from the of liquor to wash down the flesh,’ 
statement of a Bhil to a Border Court in India 
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backwards and vice versa: except in M 396 sqq., where Sarpedon draws the 
spear from the wound, and the man falls with it.’ But Naber’s proof has 
been accepted too readily. If all the cases of wounding in the J/iad had been © 
brought under review, the rule might not have been found to be so absolute. 
In N 545 sqq. a man is struck from behind, petaorpepOeis, but he falls darios. 
In II 413 another is wounded in front, but he falls zpynvyns. Naber himself 
notices our passage in y, and admits that, as in Sarpedon’s case, the man may 
have fallen with the spear as it was drawn out of the wound. That he should 
incline to fall forward, through ‘ ducking’ as he saw Telemachus’ spear coming, 
(eis) wéoov Keve@va, is not to be wondered at. And lastly, who expects com- 
plete exactitude in the Mnéstérophonia? Its absurdities, as has often been 
pointed out, sautent aux yeux. Yet they are not put down to imitation. 

x 308 sq., TUrrov émiatpopddny’ trav Sé crovos wpyuT’ aetxns | Kpdtwy TUTrTO- 
péevov, Satredov 8’ arrav aipatt Ode. ‘This couplet occurs in ® 20 sq.’—but see also 
K 483 sq. and w 184 sq.; it is really of the stock epic commonplace— with the 
difference that in place of xpatwy rurtopévwy we find dops Oewopuéevwy—doubt- 
less the original formula, altered because in the slaughter of the Suitors 
Ulysses was not armed with a sword. This substitution is not quite success- 
ful: xpadtwy tumrouévwy has not a clear construction ; and értorpopdédny does 
not suit a battle fought with the spear only.’ But Telemachus certainly had 
a sword (@ 119, 431), though his father apparently had not (xy 326). And it is 
not correct to speak of a ‘ battle’; it was the spearing, after the fight, of the 
living remnant of the Wooers taking refuge where they could (y 299). As to 
xpatwv tuTTopévwv, the mention of heads may be thought peculiar. But if 
the rejection by the imitator of the dops Oewopévwr in his original was due to 
the fact that Odysseus had not a sword but a spear, why did he not write 
éyyei or Sovpatt turtopévwv ? It cannot be said that the proof of an imitator 
is any clearer than the passage itself. As to the construction of xpatwy tutT., 
Hayman finds no difficulty. ‘trav being the persons, <pdry is in apposition 
as part to whole, just as in TnAéuayov Bare xetp’ above, 277.’ 

X 494, méeyapov xai Sapa nal avrAnv. ‘In Z 316 Oddapov Kai 6. Kai av. 
expresses the three parts of a complete dwelling. Probably uéyapor was sub- 
stituted here, because that part especially needed purification: but the phrase 
thus became tautologous, since Saya is properly = péyapov.’ Surely a trivial 
objection, both in substance and in effect. &dua may include more than the 
mere péyapov, ‘the entire pile of buildings’ in fact (Hayman, a./.). Here, 
where the péyapor is naturally mentioned first as requiring purification, dapua 
seems to mean the rest of the building. And observe, the expression in Z is 
not a standing form of words; indeed it does not recur. One might take 
exception to it. See Dr. Leaf’s note on it, and Hayman, /l.c. Seymour 
(op. cit. 196) treats the phrases in Z and y as identical. 

Pp 57 = T 29, d 386, x 398, TH 8 dmrepos Erdero pdOos. ‘ This half line 
must have been formed as an allusion to the é7rea mrepoevta of the Iliad. It is 
not intelligible on any other supposition.’ But why ‘of the Iliad’? é7ea 
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mTepoevta is not peculiar to that poem. The expression in question is well 
explained by Hayman on p 57, and no supposition of imitation is necessary to 
the elucidation of its origin. 

In the next batch of cases Dr. Monro goes further, and seeks to show that 
there is not merely imitation but also—a strange intrusion on the gravity of 
the epic—parody of the Jiiad. It is not the first attempt to prove the presence 
of parody. Kayser (Hom. Abhandlungen, 54) made a curious collection of 
parallelisms to establish allud ridiculi genus quod parodiae insignitur nomine in 
Nestor’s story in the end of A. It is interesting to find among them a case 
of parody of the Odyssey by the Iliad—A 720, adda Kai &s immedo. petémperror 
nwetéporat, compared with « 525, (dev iepevogwev) mapypérav’, ds pyrovot pera pérer 
vuetéporot. On the face of this doublette one would be disposed to argue the 
reverse way, and, in fact, Sittl (op. cit. 38) concludes that there is imitation 
by the Odyssey. So much depends on the point of view in this most hazardous 
enterprise of determining priority. 

The passages on which Dr. Monro depends are: 

o 161, aletos apynv ynva pépwv dviyecot TéXwpor, said to be imitated from 
M 201 sq., aietos .. . hownevta Spdxovta pépwv ovixyerat wédXwpov. ‘ 1éAwpos is 
appropriate to a serpent, but the application of it to a goose gives a certain 
mock-heroic effect.’ Only because a goose is a goose in these days, and 
because the translator chooses to use the word ‘serpent.’ Transfer the goose 
to the I/iad and place a mere snake in the Odyssey, and the argument would 
still go against the latter poem—‘ how appropriate the epithet is when used of 
a fat goose, how absurd of a slender reptile!’ And see the difficulty in which 
the mock-heroic explanation lands us. The man who makes this faux pas 
was, to Dr. Monro, the author of the Odyssey, of the poem as, with small 
deductions, we have it to-day, full of magnificent scenes, including this beautiful 
parting idyll in o. Yet we are to believe that, when he was writing it, the 
great poet’s taste so failed him that he was incapable of saying ‘ no’ to a goose, 
when that un-heroic bird obtruded itself on his imagination and tempted him 
to most un-epic pleasantry. It is hardly thinkable. 

In p 541 it is said that Telemachus péy’ érraper, api 5€ Sdpya cpepdaréor 
xovaBnoe. The final phrase ‘is used in the Jliad of the shout of an army 
(B 334, Il 277), of its tread (B 466), of the rattle of armour (N 498, O 648, 
® 255, 593). In fact, it is of the Gemeingut or standing commonplace. 
‘ Applied, as here, to the sound of’ (a room resounding to?) ‘a sneeze it has 
the effect of a parody.’ The remark is incomprehensible. There are sneezes 
and sneezes. There is a sneeze that is perceptible only from the facial contor- 
tion of the sufferer, and that only excites the pity of the beholder—oi«ros & @de 
navtas op@vtas. There is also a sneeze which is explodent, almost expletive, 
which is brain-clearing and attention-compelling, a splendid yell with to some 
brains all the force of an epithet of the direst kind. To which category did 
Telemachus’ sneeze belong or incline? We can only say the péy’ seems to 
indicate that it was no ordinary one. In fact it is one of the numerous omens 
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of the Odyssey, and ‘the loudness of the sneeze gave increased weight to the 
omen’ (Hayman). And surely the poet’s application of cpepdaréov xovaBnce 
to the effect of such a sneeze in a ceilingless hall is at least as good as, some 
might think infinitely better than, its use of a spear striking a corslet or of the 
tramp of men’s feet. 

The next is a much discussed case—Z 490 sqq., a 356 sqq., and @ 350 sqq. 
In the wérepos 8 dvdpeccr pernoe maou, éwol dé wadsora of the first passage, 
Todewos is replaced by wdGos in the second, and by ro€or in the third. In both 
Dr. Monro (on ¢ 350 sqq.) finds ‘ adaptation, or parody, of Hector’s words in Z.’ 
As regards the lines in ¢, surely the close of Dr. Monro’s own note settles the 
point. ‘The bow was to be “the concern of men, all of them,” in a sense 
which they did not anticipate.’ There is irony, but is that so rare in the poems? 
For a 359 reference may be made to the note of Merry and Riddell. In both 
passages Telemachus is speaking with perfect seriousness, and asserting his 
position in the house. He accepts his responsibilities, after his encouraging 
interview with Athene in a. In each case his speech ends with the sentence 
Tov yap Kpatos éa7’ évi oixw, where Tod has not, as has sometimes been assumed, 
pv0ov or rofov understood, but is to be translated, ‘of me, the man speaking.’ 
There is no ground for alleging parody. And note that there are two other 
occurrences of the essential words, X 352 and T 137—five occurrences in all. 
Shall we not say, not with Dr. Monro that the expression was proverbial—the 
description does not seem to meet the case—but that it was a formula? And 
it is unnecessary to insist on what has often been remarked, that, a formula 
once fixed, the poet allows himself a certain amount of freedom as to its 
application. But indeed, in the present case, there is no ground for unfavour- 
able comment. 

Lastly, ‘in some other cases the spirit of parody is shown by the use ofa 
lofty epic formula where the subject is unworthy of it. Thus the sties in the 
farmyard of Eumaeus (£ 13-15) imitate the palace of Priam (Z 244 sqq., note 
mevtnxovta and wAnciov addXAjAwv).’ This word and expression, both common 
in the poems and neither of them lofty in character, are the only points common 
to the two descriptions. A parodist would surely have made better use of his 
opportunity and materials. The Odyssean poet has failed entirely, unless we 
are to see the real joke in the exclusion of the boars as contrasted with the 
treatment accorded to the sons-in-law of Priam. —— epithet of the dogs, 
braxopwpot (£ 29), is a parody of the epic éyyeotywpor.’ A very extreme state- 
ment in any case, but especially difficult of acceptance as ‘ we cannot tell what 
precise meaning (if any) was given by the latter part of the word’ (Monro 
himself on & 29). ‘Again, in the story of Iros, the language of the Jad is 
borrowed or parodied —e.g. ir o 5, wétvea pnrnp (of the mother of Iros).’ 
The expression is by no means peculiar to the J/iad, and no one who observes 
how freely, and how inappropriately, to our minds, the Homeric epithets are at 
times applied, will find any ground for objection. Other authorities differ, as 
Ameis-Hentze a.l. and Filipsky Das stehende Beiwort in Volksepos, 11. ‘oa 46, 
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ommotepos 5€ Ke vixnon x.T.r. (from the duel of Paris and Menelaus=T 92)’ 
Had the author of o said (of Odysseus and Iros) ‘ whichever of these two 
champions overcomes the other with soul-rending fury,’ or made some refer- 
ence to one of the great encounters of the Iliad, we should have felt more 
certain. But, as it is, how could the poet have said what he had to say more 
simply? Had TI g2 not existed, no one would ever have suggested that o 46 
more than meets the case. The same remark applies to 7remvupévw ayuda, o 65 
(and [ 148). What ground is there for arguing that Telemachus is not 
speaking seriously? Finally, o 105, évtav@ot viv oo (Odysseus to Iros after 
he has dragged him out of the house and set him against the épxiov avAzjs). It 
is said to be from ® 122, évrav@ot viv xeico (Achilles to Lycaon, whose body he 
has flung into the river). In v 262 we have the same formula—for that is what 
it is—é€vravOot viv hoo, said respectfully by Telemachus to his father, then 
disguised as a beggar. Ought we not to say that both o and ® parody v? 

This set of cases seems to be particularly weak. If parody is to be argued 
simply because one of two parallel passages is not so perfectly suited to the 
context as the other, it must be said to be very common in the poems. But 
in those under reference it does not appear that evidence even of incongruity 
has been adduced. To establish parody some proof of an intention to travesty 
is certainly necessary. | 

To revert to the passages on which simple imitation or borrowing is 
inferred, one must surely say that the evidence of this ought to be extremely 
cogent to negative the prima facie presumption which arises from the preva- 
lence of the epic practice of repetition. Now in most of the instances the case 
set up seems to vanish altogether on examination. In three—y 245, & 156, 
and ¢ 335—there is perhaps some slight ground for argument, but they 
together constitute but a slender basis for a theory of wholesale imitation. 
The crucial point is, is there reason for inferring the existence of a later poet 
appropriating and adapting the work of a predecessor? It is submitted, as a 
result of the examination in detail given above, that there is nothing incom- 
patible with the view that we have the same poet freely availing himself of the 
epic privilege of repetition. 

It would not be difficult to prove, by the method adopted by Sitt] and 
other repetition-experts, that the Iliad imitates the Odyssey. As has often been 
said, the method is one by which any given part of the epics may be shown to 
be later or earlier than another, as the individual enquirer may desire. How 
easily the tables may be turned has been well shown in pp. 318 sqq. of Professor 
Scott’s paper quoted above. Other instances could be given. 

The Chorizontic attack has been threefold. On this point of imitation it 
appears to fail. It has not succeeded with the Language. As for the Realien, 
the case remains much as it was when first propounded. Two thousand years 
have added little to the proof given by the original authors of the rrapado€ov. 


A. SHEWAN. 
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PaRT II. MISCELLANEOUS EMENDATIONS (continued). 


BOOK II. 


4. 2. Read érruyryvopévov, just as mpoofadovrwy has been corrected. 
The rain was still falling. 

7. 2. Two points may be urged against the MS. reading. First Aaxe- 
Satpoviows éretaxOn (or -Oncav) is an extremely awkward construction, if it 
means that they gave, not received, the order. In Thucydides the dative is 
quite rare in this use with passives, except of course with perfect tenses, and 
the cases in which it most often occurs will not be compared with this by any 
competent scholar (e.g. trois Kepxupaious ovx éwpavto, Tois mddar edoxipdoGn). 
But special awkwardness arises from the fact that éwirdrrw naturally takes a 
dative of a quite different kind, and that in this sentence such a dative is 
actually added. Cf. on 3. 82.7. Such a construction however does occasion- 
ally occur, e.g. Xen. Hell. 3. 2. 20. The second point is that the Oxyrhynchus 
commentary, like the scholia, seems unaware of any special difficulty. It is 
not perfect here, but we can see that it does not comment, as it could hardly 
have failed to do, on language so obscure and strange. 

The conjectural Aaxedaipdvin . . . érératav therefore seems probable, 
though the mistake is not well accounted for. 

11. 3. Is #yeuova wal orpatiwrny enough without éacrov or dmavta 
added ? 

13. 9. tavtra should certainly be rocaira, &xacta trovrwy being the 
subject. Cf. the beginning of § 7. Tlepu«Ars might be omitted. 

16. 1. The difficulty of eretyov would be surmounted, if we’ read 
<ijs> pereixov oi ’AOnvaio. This would not mean that the Athenians 
shared it with one another, i.e. all practised it. A mdvtes would be needed 
to give that sense. It would mean that they shared it with other Greeks. 
In 15. 1 Thucydides has already said that they practised it érépwy padrop, 
and we are reminded of the life «ard xwpas often mentioned or referred to 
(Thuc. 1. 2. 2, Ar. Pol. 1305 @ 19, etc.). 

Th oixnjces will then be a causal dative. 1’ odv should probably be &’ ody, 
marking a return from the historical digression of 15 to the narrative, but it is 
still possible to keep re, 77 7° oianoe: xai da 7d E005. 
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17. 3. «atecxevacavto &é xal év Trois mupyos. 

A parallel for this absolute use of xatacxevdtowat without an accusative 
will hardly be found. Xen. Cyrop. 7. 5. 37 is one, but xareoxevdaOa: (passive) 
may well be read there for xatacnevdcacOa:. Here xateoxnyvjcavto seems 
likely. Cf. 52. 3 rad iepa év ols éoxnvnvto: Xen. Hell. 4. 5. 2 xataocxnvyjcas 
év t@ iep@. In 1. 133. 1 Shilleto’s reverse correction of oxnvncapévov to 
oxevacapévov is likely enough to be right, for there a transitive verb is needed. 

22. 3. <cels> ao tis otdoews Exarépas ? 
SO 34. 3 puAis éxaorns piav. 

26. I. dua purancny <elvat>? elvac might fall out easily between mw 
and e. 

37- I. Should éywv Sé be changed to éywv 6 rather than Reiske’s 
éyov ye? 


a (=els) lost before avo. 


tb. 3. Ta Snpoora dia Séos paddota ov Tapavopotpev, Ta Te aiel ev apyn 
6vT@Y axpodce Kal TOY VOmwV K.T.r. 

Surely a singular compliment for any speaker to pay his audience, that, 
if they did not do wrong, it was because they were afraid; that is, that they 
would do it, if fear did not restrain them. It is idle to fancy that dé0s means 
not commonplace fear, but some high moral and religious awe. 42. 4, I. 120.5, 
and other places exhibit it in its natural sense. If Prodicus wished (Protag. 
358 D) to distinguish it from $0fos, it was not on this ground. pddueora too 
is odd, emphasizing 6a dé0s; ‘moral motives may go for something, but 
downright fear is our main motive’; as though this was rather to their 
credit. 

Though the Oxyrhynchus commentator supports the text as it is, I 
venture to think that Thucydides wrote <_ov> 8a déos . tav dé (for Te) 
«.T.d., ‘not through mere fear, but out of obedience to magistrates and voyou,’ 
voor being not only laws but also usages and the rules of public opinion. 
Observe that the vouos most dwelt upon are ‘those which entail acknowledged 
shame,’ a point more relevant to moral or semi-moral motives than to ordinary 
fear. Juvenal says of the man in Herodotus’ story reddidit ergo metu, non 
moribus ; Thucydides means that the Athenians kept straight chiefly moribus, 
non metu. His antithesis of vouos and tpomoz in 39. 4 will be different and not 
quite consistent in expression. 

For the two independent negatives, ov d:a dé0s padiora ov Trapavopodper, 
cf. Kiihner-Gerth, § 514 A. 1 (e.g. Plat. Rep. 406 c ov« ayvoia ovdé arepia .. . 
ov xarédeckev avo, GAX’ eidws «.7.r.: Dem. 19. 77). 

39. 4. Kal &y te rovTois <réyw> «.t.r.? Cf. 41. 1 Evvedov te Aéyo K.T.r. 
The division of Chh. 39 and 40 should have been made before «al & te rovrois. 

40. 2. See my Aristophanes and Others, p. 297. 

[oi] avrot may be due to Tots avrois above, of avroi below. Simple adroit 
is much better. 

ib. 3. If we wrote &@ for 6, we should get, not indeed a regular construc- 
tion, but something more natural. The plural @ would suit the antithesis 
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better. In 4. 13. 4 and 64. 1 the change of @ and &mep to 6 and é7ep is very 
plausible: so too in I. 78. 3. 

4I. 4. ore <dAXouv> SoTts ? 

44. 1. The absurdity of évreXevrjcat, as though a man could be said to 
die in life, has sometimes been seen. It seems to have escaped notice that 
the word is due to reXevrfis coming just before. The original word therefore 
need not have resembled évreXevtijcas closely or at all. Herwerden probably 
suggested évraXaitrwpjcat on the ground of a certain resemblance. But 
évanyjoat (Classen, who also thought of éAAvmnOjvaz) is perhaps better. ols 
av (av lost before év-) and EvypetpnO7 is an easier change than turning ols 
into oAtyoss. 

47. 3. The -ov of Xeyouevoy may be due only to mporepoy adjoining. 
heyouévn is much more likely. 

48. 3. autos Te vooncas Kal avros idm GdXovs vocodrTas. 

Kat toAXovs idwv? The second avros is very pointless, and a moAXovs 
seems wanted. We do not need to be told that he saw them himself, and 
hardly that he did see. them; that he saw many is worth mentioning. Cf. 
Herod. 1. 197 dooa autos moujoas ékéduye opoinv vodcov % aAdov elde 
expuyovra. 

49. 5. pode (for unre) Trav mavu X.? 

ib. 7. avtov or avrovs for avrod? avrov is awkward, and the verb wants 


an object. 
53- 3- Perhaps 7@ Sdfovrs, not dofavts, nad, especially if we read 
TpoTanalTrwpetv. 


62. I. ott’ éym < édecEa >, or something similar ? 

65. 2. Though the datives certainly cannot depend on «and, it is strange 
that Madvig’s insertion of é& has found any favour (Stahl, Hude). Such a 
phrase as cada xtnpara év (consisting in) oixodoptais is probably unknown: 7 é& 
Tois Aoyous Sedacxarixy is not at all parallel, év there being instrumental, or at 
any rate the Aoyou and the d:dacxadixn not being the same. It is more likely 
that some word, presumably a participle, agreeing with ywpay and governing 
the datives, has been lost, e.g. careoxevacpévny or xexoopnpévnv. Cf. I. 10. 2 
modews iepois nal KatacKevais modvrédeot ypnoapévns: 6. QI. 7 ols 4} yapa 
xateoxevactat: 8. 24. 3 THY KXw@pay Karas KaTecxevacpévny: Dem. Ig. 89 
ebropwrepa ... KatacKxevais STrAwY Kal ywpas Kal mpocddwv: Ar. Pol. 8. 11. 
1314 b 37 watacKevdlew nal xoopeiv thy Twodw and ibd. 7. 7. 1321 4 37: Xen. 
Hell. 6, 2. 6. 

72. I. té&v addwv must=Tods GAXovs above. But then avray has nothing 
to refer to. Perhaps <ipav> adray, answering to avroi above. 

74. 2. Tots vm. mpor. cannot depend on fuyyvapoves, as though they 
themselves wanted to be punished. Some word, e.g. FuyPSaivew, must have 
been lost. 

80. 1 and 8 and 102. 6. See my Notes on Xenophon and Others, pp. 286, 289. 

84.2. Tov veav <ol> dpewov mreovodr ? 
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87. 3. Tats wev texans evdéyecOar cphadrrecOar Tors avOpwrrovs, tais 8 
yvepais TOUS avToUs aiel OpOads avdpeious elvat. 

The latter words are obscure. The truth is that Thucydides wrote 
<tovs > avdpeious, and that this is the subject of the verb. Men do not 
always enjoy the same success, but brave men are always rightly the same in 
spirit. Cf. 5. 75. 3 Tiyn ply... xaxifopevor, yvoun Se of avrot ere dvres. 
The pn in 76 wn Kata Kpatos vixnOéy just above should not be omitted with B. 
Thucydides is speaking in almost identical terms of Milton’s 


courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome. 


89. 5. Tov mapa modu is probably a mistaken repetition of the rapa rodv 
three lines above, the real phrase being (say) rod mapa yvopnr or dokav. CF. 
Tov tapadoyou has been suggested (Steup). Cf. Plut. 
Caesar 32 éxmrAnkew amiorovpevos paov 7} BidcecOat peta TrapacKeuis érredOov. 

gO. I. mapa thy éavtay yqv, going with érdeov, must be accepfed from 
Cand G. éi occurs four times within a few lines, not to mention ésrémeor, 
érimnovv, and ém:Bonfav. Hence éwi here inmost MSS. Cf. 83. 3: 8. 104. 1. 

tb. 2. péAXovra for rréovta ? 
ib. 3. dxwv nal <avtos>.. 
line ? 

94. I. Sep Sy (for av) padiws av éyévero? 
padiws as well as after d7rep. 


~ > = ° 
T@ ove eixote in 6. 


. €rAe? or has «at come from the next 


Several MSS. give ay after 


BOOK III. 


4. 4. SiaBarovtovr ? 

II. 4. ym Gy x.7.r. is not the conclusion drawn but the argument used, 
the attestation afforded by the allies. We seem therefore to want paprupip 
éypavrTo <_T@ > wn Gy «.7.r. ‘they used as an attestation (of their being in the 
right) the fact that etc., like wrapadeiypact ypwpevos tois és rods dAXous in 8. 

tb. Before knowing that Haase corrected ra (reXevraia) to a’rd, I had 
done the same. In 6. 64. 3 MSS. vary between rovs and avrovs. 

26. 4. émipévovtes . . 

Either wv@éc@a: (the common confusion of o and 6) or something like 
mevoerOar <youpevor >. Cf. on 8. 2. I. 

30. 4. A man may be said quite well évopay rots morepulous Td Kevdv Tod 
modéuou, TO xevov being something that seems serious and formidable without 
really being so. But how he can be said & air@ duAdocecOa TO Kevoy is not 
easy to see. It is indeed rather his business to aim at it as a deception of the 
enemy. This points to Td «asvdv, novelties, new courses struck out in war, 
which a man should guard against in his own case and try upon the enemy 
when he affords an opening. Cf. 5. 9. 3-5 in part. On the other hand in 
Ar. Eth. 3. 8. 1116 b. 7 xevad makes much the best sense: in fact «aid hardly 
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makes any. The very point of éuzrepia is that the things are not new, but 
familiar and known not to amount to much. 

ar«n above does not admit of the very forced meaning which Steup after 
Junghahn gives it. It means im which we are as a matter of fact very strong. 

34. 3. xwataotica: for xatacrncev ? The future is quite uncommon. 
Xen. Hell. 3. 5. 1 has however é¢’ @re éE€oicev, which can hardly be wrong. 

38. 1. As the MSS. agree in év after dvrizanov, perhaps we should read 
avtimaXov av... avarapBavo.. 

ib. 5. amatacOa dpiora. Possibly pacro:, as in 4. 10. 3. 

ib.6. elvas gives no good sense. déyvtes ? 

39. 6. viv wad <abdeads> or <dxwdvvas> ev TH Tore elvas ? 

The present text seems to imply that they would have meanwhile quitted 
Mytilene in a body. 

44. 2. It does not seem to have been suggested that efev is sound, but 
that a few words have by accident been lost. Something like ov« dv aderéot 
elev would make excellent sense. £uyyvworoi would account better than 
aderéo for the omission, the copyist confusing fuyyvworot and Evyyvapns, but 
its personal use seems not found in good Greek. 

45. 7. €&ev for éyeev? The future seems rather more suitable to the 
exact sense. Cf. on 52. 2: 4. 71. 2. 

47. 5. Should év aire be év adrn, i.e. the te~wpia now proposed ? 

51. 2. Perhaps rypovow (dative plural) has been lost after IleXozov- 
vncious- pndev éomdeiv could depend on it as in 7. 17. 2 pundéva meparoicbat 
depends on guAdaaotev. 

52. 2. mpooméures 5é «.7.r. 

This sentence will be found less remarkable, if it is noticed that Aéyeev 
ei and similar phrases seem to be idiomatic. Cf. 4, 37. 2 (probably) é«npugav 
te ef BovXowTo Ta Strra tapadovvar: 5. 115. 2 éxnpukav Se el tis Bovrerar . . 
AntecOar: perhaps 2. 2. 4: 5. 76. 3 S00 Adyw, Tov pev Kal” Bre et Bovdrovrar 
Todkeueiv «.T.A. Seems to be something of the same sort. So II. 7. 375 (i7@ 

. eimréyev . . .) wal 5é 708’ eitréyevas TruKivov eros, ai x’ €BéX\wow Twavcacbat 
mohéyoto. 1b. 21. 487 ef 8 éBéXers x.7.X. has no apodosis. 

cordate must be corrected to coAdcew with Krueger. 

ib. 4. The first éxeyov should be dvréXeyor, they protested. 

55- 3 ods ed wader Tis Kal avros Sedpevos mpoonydyeto Evppdyous. 

The past tense of wa@av makes no sense. Did not Thucydides write 
rabeiv, dependent on Sedpevos, needing, or asking for, help. Cf. 40. 3 ro waeiy 
ed avTiAnporTat. 

58. 5. The use of the present tense ¢pnyoire with regard to the future, 
stating the sure consequence of a possible action, is not in itself at all remark- 
able. There are many instances in Thucydides (1. 143. 5, 4. 95. 2, 6. 91. 3, 
etc.) and elsewhere. Even the combination of such a present with the more 
commonplace future can be paralleled from Antiphon (who has so much in 
common with Thucydides) 3. 3. 11 xataNaBovres aitov... xaapot... 
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écecbe, arodvoartes 5é wtraitio: xaBicracOe. This corresponds exactly to our 
SovAw@oere . . . épnyuodre. What is really strange in our passage and can 
hardly be right is the recurrence in a third verb to the original future. This 
is so awkward that I incline to think agaipnoecGe a mistake for adacpeiode. 
Even without dovAwcere the error would be easy. 

63. 2. ixavn yap? 

65. 3. ocwdpomoral dvTes THS yvouns Kal TOY cwopydTov <_cwTHpEs> or 
<owrypes > Tav cwpatwv? The repeated ow might cause the loss. 

66. 3. Perhaps ravras rpeis adixias . . . mpdkavres, ‘these things, three 
distinct acts of wrong.’ 

67. Two or three times in this chapter it seems to me that a word has 
been lost, as in 65. 3. In 1 Tatra ... émeEndOopev .. . Wa tpets per ecidijre 
Suxaiws avTtav KaTayvwcopevol, jpeis 5é Ere OoLwTEpov TeTLLwWPHpévoe it makes no 
sense to say é7reEnNOopev iva eidd@pev, as though their knowing it was conse- 
quent on their own recital of facts, nor can anything more suitable be supplied 
naturally out of eidj7Te. After jets 5é insert something like deiEwptv, djru 
@yev. Again it can hardly be said of previous dperai that they ought to be 
Siumrdovat Cnuiat to wrongdoers: it is more likely that dépew (2. 37. 3) was 
used, bring, entail. Thirdly in 5 ov« avtarodovtes again gives no sense, and | 
am not convinced that ov« ay avramrodovtes (Dobree) or ove avtatrodmcortes 
(Stahl) could be attached in the required sense to wapevounoayv. Greek idiom 
would require rather tapavounoavtes ovx ay avrarodoiev, May not Thucy- 
dides have written something like xai <(davyncovta:> ov« ayvtatodovtes 
«.T.A.? Steup proposes to read ov d0fovaw ov« avrarodovtes, forgetting that 
Sox@ takes an infinitive, not a participle. 

In § 3 «at’ oixiay would be a trifle nearer than xar’ oixias (Stahl) to «al 
oixiat, and I think grammatically as good. épnyia in 2 and 5 points to épjyo 
here being used of men, not homes. - In § 7 I would take mpogs rods Evpravtas 
of the whole body of prisoners; cf. 68. 1 éEaiperov éroujcavto ovdéva. 

68. 1. Has it ever been suggested that ws resumes the preceding 6re in 
the way in which we sometimes find both 6rz and as introducing something in 
ovatio obliqua, with some words intervening between them (just as in English 
that is often in such a case ungrammatically repeated)? This would carry us 
through the sentence without any omission or change. 

The aorist 7rapayayovres should rather be the present, like épwravres, and 
éFew in line 2 might very well in view of 52. 4 be éyew. 

75. 4. omdsobeis should be dpycGeis (Cobet). The error is due to dha 
below. 

81. 5. «al, olov dire ev rH TorovTp yiyverOa, ovdév Sri ov EvvéBn wal Er 
TeparTépw. 

To this there are two objections: (1) it is not true that in most Greek 
oraces (é€v TH ToLovTP) every possible excess was committed, and (2), when 
you have said ‘ every possible excess,’ there is no room for ‘and still more’: 
the parallels cited are by no means equally strong, not even that in Sallust. 
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We might consider the possibility of «ad ofwy dire? . . . yiyveorOar ovdéev x.7.X. 
i.e. ovdév Torovrwy & direz. I have illustrated this construction in Platonica, 
p.12. Thucydides has it in 7. 67. 3 aq’ ov hyiv mapecxevacrat. 

82. 3. & odv might be looked for rather than 1’ ody, as in 84. 1. 
2. 16. I. 

ib. 4. te for ro (as elsewhere) before émruBovrevcacBa ? 

ib. 7. I think we must acquiesce in ¢@dcas Oapojoa:, as we have to do 
in an infinitive after SnXovvres and dyrou Gvtes in 4. 38. | and 47. 2, and as on 
the other hand a participle is used after wapddevypa xaOtordvas in 3. 40. 7 and 
after 7. rroveity 1b. 67.6. O@apojcat has been omitted, but, though essential to 
the real sense, it is unlikely that anyone would have inserted it. 

1b. 8. In mdavtwy 8 avray x«.t.X. various changes have been proposed, 
including 7 Alay mdeovefia. The use of dpyy for dpyjs ériOupla is very 
obscure and awkward, without parallel, and not to be justified by the fairly 
frequent idiomatic sense of gloria in Latin. Also it would appear that dpy7 
is not the ultimate cause after all: mAeoveEia and giAoTipia are behind it. It 
seems possible that we should read mdvyrwv 8& avrav aitiov apyis 4 idia 
With the pleonasm airiov dpyjs, cause of the begin- 
ning, cf. 5. 71. I nryeitat THS aitias Tavrns, if airta there is cayse, and Ar. Eth. 
5. 8. 1135 5 19 7 apyn .. . THS aitias, if airias is right. 

In the next clause we seem to want some more condemnatory expression 
than ro mpodupov. If we read xa@storapevov for -wy, the sense will be better. 

84. 1. pddora 8 dy probably was originally, or contained, uaddora 87. 
av however seems required for the three optatives, which are more likely here 
to express what certain men would do than what certain men often actually 
did. For this purpose one av with the first optative (not with the second) is 
sufficient, and we should either transfer this dv or insert one. Hude o2do’ ap, 
In any case wadora 8 ay can hardly 


Cf. on 


mreovetia Kal diroripia. 


but dy is equally likely after dpacecav. 
be right. 
Perhaps of re should be ot 5é and others. 


QI. 3. of owdiras <oi > ard tay vedv. Cf. on 8. 23. 5. 
93. 2. ailtrov 8’ hv rt Berraroi? Cf. 2. 65. 8. 
97. 2. Tovrous Te meabeis kal TH TUYN éATricas. 


Both the construction of the dative and still more the absolute use of 
éxmicas are noticeable. Perhaps an infinitive is missing, e.g. ypnoeoOar. 

98. 4. Perhaps <ols> xal ndsxla 4 airy. As they stand, the words 
could surely only mean something like the same supply of soldiers, as in 8. 1. 2 etc. 

102. 3. Read deloas rep avr, as is regular, not the genitive. Cf. below 
on 8. 93. 3, the only parallel cited. 

113. 4. ovxovy Ta SrrAa ravTi paiverat. 

I think the sense needs ravri <rocaira> daiverar. 

114. 4. Siédvoay Tov Trodepov. 

The parties to a war are always said dsadvecOas tov rorepov. 8. 46. 1, 
where dvaXkdoa: is used of Tissaphernes, is just the exception which proves 

5 
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the rule, for he is thought of not as a party but as bringing to an end the war 
between Athens and Sparta. Here the last two letters of dueAvcavro were 
absorbed in tov. 


BOOK IV. 


8. 7. If ravrny after vicor is not to be omitted (Rutherford), we might 
read avryy, the island itself contrasted with the channels on either side. 

9. 2. adic 5é rod telyous tatty dobevertdtov Svtos émiotracacbas avTovs 
HryetTo mpodupncer Oat. 

Dobree émiomdcecOar, omitting mpofvuncecOa:. Others have proposed 
émiBncecOa (Madvig), BudcecOar, éxBidcecOar. But there is an aorist more 
like érvomdcacOa: than any of these futures, which I have no doubt Thucy- 
dides wrote, and that is ébadwacOa. Cf. Od. 5. 348 ern xeipecow épdyeas 
nreipovo: Eur. Hel. 556 rovd’ épdmrropa: rorov. It is a curious coincidence 


that in Phaedr. 273A, where Plato has occasion to use épmdyeOa, the word is 


corrupted in B to éyndgicdpeda. 

In the following clause we should read ovdé for ore and make ovdé . . . 
éreixtfov parenthetic, éxelvois re x.7.r. depending directly on *yetro. 

10. 3. ywpiov ... & pevovtwr pey nuav Evupayor yiyvetat, broxwpycact 
5¢ xaimrep yarerrov by evropoy Extras pndevos KwdUVOVTOS. 

& is absent from the MSS., but found in Dionysius, who otherwise agrees 
with the MSS. No doubt it was absorbed in -w (vouifw). The dative 
imoxwpyoac: is difficult, if not impossible; for it refers, not to the people to 
whom the ground would be evmopoy, but to those whose retirement would 
make it so to others, and what we should expect is the genitive absolute. 
Thucydides did actually write the genitive, I think, and what has happened 
is a very curious case of that exchange of terminations between words which 
has caused more corruption than is generally known. In the first clause we 
notice £vypayov, which naturally takes a dative, but is oddly attached here 
to a genitive absolute, just as in the next clause the dative is odd. From this 
hint we can restore with fair confidence 6 pévovor peév jpiv Evppayor yiryveras, 
itroxwpnodvtwy 5¢x«.t.X. The most similar cases I know of this interchange, 
though much less remarkable, are Isaeus 11. 21 Tov pév vexdoOat, tov Se Hrray, 
now corrected to Tov pév HTTacBa, Tov 5¢ windy, and Diod. 11. 71. 6 perd 
moArRS WapacKevis mepl thy TOD oTOdov mpoOvyiay éyivovTo, where peta 7. 
mpoOvyias wept . . . TapacKeuny is now read. Cf. on 32. 4 and 133. 3. 

ib. 5. Sewornre? Cf. in a way 3. 37. 5 Sewornre wal Evvécews ayavt 
ératpopévous (5. of course in another sense). The genitive is due to the other 
genitives. 

14. 3. Read os for «ai after wéyas. In 5 and again in 15. 1 this ws recurs. 

16. 1 Unless we confuse the two senses of cirov, there should be a 
comma after dAdirwy; i.e. it is only dvo0 y. that is in apposition to airov. 
But the editors do not give it so. 

Should mAoiov before yndév be omitted? CE. 27.1: 2. 93. 4: etc. 
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@s cannot be taken 
The corruption may be due to the 


17. 3. Read d:dacxnecOar, governed by Hynodpevor. 
twice over, a> SidacKxopevor ws akivero.. 
other participle nynodpevor. 

Ig. 2. 70 avro is not suitable. todro or abto Spay (qoveiv) is the proper 
and usual expression (2. 49. 5, 4. 59- 2, etc.). On the other hand in 3. 10. 6 
un Spacat To avto would be an improvement: cf. 3. 12. 1. 

ib. 4. The dative after avOnocac@a: seems due to the ayvtt-, not, as the 
editors say, to a general notion of concession. 

20. 2. Is Eupdopas petrpiws xatariWeyévns good Greek? xataridecOas 
moAewov occurs three or four times and is different in sense, end a war, lay 
down their arms. Karas (yetpiws, etc.) tiWecOai tr is the regular phrase 
(e.g. 17. 4, 61. 6), and no similar use of xatati#eo@ax is cited. 

20. 2. 
obscure way with which side as aggressors.’ 

Should we not read acadés ? Just as we have rovro dfrov Ste yevynoeras, 
i.e, OjXOv €oTw StL, So this sentence would be in full wroAepodvrar acadés (oti) 


TWokemovvTar acapas oToTépwv ap~dvtwy. ‘ They are at war in an 


omotépwv aptavTwy, as we might say in English, ‘they are at war, it is not 
clear for what reason.’ Cf. 6. 60. 5 of pév radovtes Gdnrov Fw ei adixws 
éreTiwpnvTo. But what the grammar of acaddas would be it is hard to say. 

30. 2. If we read ws amo for «ai amo and put only a comma after 
cataxavbév, ovtw 57 will introduce, as it does in most cases, an apodosis. 

ib. 4. Twi perpia for rH uetpia, where the article is strange ? 

32. I. Aabovtes tHv amoBacw is a very unusual construction. otovpevos 
and motnoduevo: have been inserted. <_cata> rHv amoBaow might do and 
xatad have been lost from its occurring again in the next line. So in 3 we 
certainly seem to want (xata) XNaBovtes, for XauSdvw is not used of seizing a 
place, and there too «ard occurs close by (as well as -rata immediately before 
in the present text). 

tb. 3. Cf. on 55. 2. 

T@ ANGE. may be through their small numbers. 


Ta peTEwpOTEpa ? 
Cf. ro. 5. 

ib. 4. qevyovtés Te yap éxpatovy Kai avaywpovow éréxewTo. 

It is not easy to see in what sense the Athenian light-armed ‘ conquered 
by (in) flight.’ It is in fact as little true as the epigrammatic expression is 
Thucydidean. Nor does it stand very well coupled with «ai dvay. é7ék. 
éxpadtouvy is sometimes translated outstripped, but it cannot mean that here. 
When we compare the two passages (2. 79. 6: 3. 97. 3) which are cited as 
parallel to this, we shall see that to make it really like them and to get a good 
Sense we want édevyov Te yap xpaTovytwy OF KpaTovvTwy Te yap épevyov. For 
the confusion of épevydv re with devryovres cf. below on 40. 2. 

34. I. 1H der rod Oapceiv To wreicror eiAnhores. 

Why should they be said to have derived most of it from sight of the 
enemy? Even if true, was it worth saying? Dobree to morov. As To 
and 11, wAeiorov and mAéov (7A«tov) are quite apt to get exchanged, may we 
not read rod Oapceiy te mréov ? 
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36. 3. I have suggested before that add should be dua (Aristophanes 
and Others, 298). ‘yvyvouevoe would more naturally be yevoyuevor: they were not 
now getting into the situation, but were already there. Cf. on 1. 23.6: 2. 4.2. 

40. 2. époyévov... 

We notice here two things. The point of the question, as it stands, is 
not very clear. It should not be whether the dead were brave, but whether 
the dead were the only brave men they had. This may be got to some 
extent by emphasizing oi te@ve@res, but it wants bringing out more distinctly. 
Secondly the editors have failed to observe that xaXol xayaGoi does not mean 
brave. That is aya0os (92. 7: 2. 87. 9) or dyads avnp only, and so ayabous 
follows here only two lines below. «anos xayaos has a quite different mean- 
ing and one not at all suitable here, connoting general excellence, or some- 
times ‘gentlemanliness,’ so that it becomes on occasion a political or party 
term (8. 48. 6). 

Now xaos is confused occasionally with various words and among others 
with «ai. We shall get then a pointed question in good Attic terms, if we 
read ei of teOvew@tes avtav xal oi ayaboi, if their dead men were also thetr brave 
men. For the predicate thus introduced with a xai cf. 62. 4: 92. 4 70 
avtimandov Kai érevOepov xabioratar: Plato Protag. 350 B oi Oapparéor obra 
wai avdpeioi eiotv, and again in C. Compare also in another way Eur. El. 378 
paptus yévort’ av Sotis éotiv ayabos and Suppl. 852. 

amiatouvtes above should probably be nicrovy te (Dobree: cf. on 32. 4). 
We might think of amiorotyros (Rutherford, who considered amictotvtos . . . 
omoiovs an adscript) with some change in the order of words, but it would 
be said less well of the tis who put the question than of the Greeks in 
general. 

41. 3. apaeis dvtes . . . ANoTeias. 

amabeis has been conjectured, but Thucydides wrote an@eis. Cf. 34. 2 
anOéot Tovavrns paxns: 55-4 THs mpiv anOeias Tov Kaxotrparyeiv: 17. 4 of anbas 
Tt ayabov Aap Pavortes. 

50. 1. els... orpatrmyos again is no more good Greek than ‘one 
general’ for ‘one of the generals’ would in this case be good English. 
Rutherford o for a’, i.e. els. We might simply omit els or read orparnyay. 

55. 1. Read dcovs for ws (cf. on 7. 28. 3), i.e. dpoupas Siémeuwav omdutav 
(5. 31. 4) wANO0s, Scovs eet. 


et of TeOvemtes aUTa@Y Karol KayaGol. 


ib. 2. parmsora br oxvnporepor éyévovTo. 

Remembering 5. 46. 1 ws éml mXeiorov dptorov elvat, 7. 42. 3 pdrora 
Sevoratos €ott (Herod. 2. 76: Plato, Tim. 51 D and g2 B), and the frequent 
confusion of superlative with comparative endings, ought we not to restore 
oxvnpotara? Cf. on 32. 3. 


65. 3- Evpupédovra xpyjpata érpdfavro, ws... amoxwpjceav. Some 


participle seems wanted to introduce the latter clause, e.g. weyudopevor of 
dpywOares. Cf. 2.70.4 and Xen. Hell. 3. 1. 8 Snpiwbels Epvye* xatnyopov 
yap avrov of ctppayos ws pein K.T.r. 
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ib. 4. Xpwpevoe gives no proper sense, but, slightly changed to ypwpévois, 
it will do well enough, for it then becomes part of what they counted on with 
confidence. 

67. 3. It has been seen that addavys cannot be right and that aperns 
or some such word is needed. I do not think it has been noticed that the 
error is due to day in ¢avepod just following. So Ruthertord saw that «caréyew 
in 92. 5 comes from «atécyov two lines below. 

71.2. é€€ev? Cf. on 3. 45. 7. 

73. 4. The words rois 5¢ Evprdaons .. . Today seem to me with one 
exception to give a fair sense, though they have been much pulled about by 
critics. «al t@v mapovTey is another way of describing fiyraca 7 dvvapus. 
We might omit «ai, but there is no need. The pleonasm however of «w- 
Suvevery eixot@s €0éXew TorXpav, where either rodyady or éeOérew is clearly 
superfluous, can hardly be endured. ¢@édovtes TroAwady in 3. 56. 5 is not 
parallel, for there no xwédvvevew is added. I would read eixotws éyew Torpar, 
it was reasonable for them to venture on the risk. In Plato Gorg. 467 C I have 
pointed out (Platonica, p. 56) that éyers should, as the answer shows, be 
é0€Xexs. 

Thucydides goes on ypovoy dé émicyovtes wai ws ovdév ad’ éxatépwv 
émexerpeito, x.T.A. The xat is impossible, though often defended, and may 
be a mere dittograph of os, with which it is so often confounded. Cf. 
on I. 25. 4. 

78. 2. wat... ye 69 can hardly be attached to the words before. Join 
it to what follows, reading wdaow for maci ye. y and v sometimes exchange. 

81. 1. The very unusual use of yevoyevov, referring to a time later than 
that of which the sentence is speaking, so that it is equivalent to torepop 
yevopevov, can be exactly paralleled from Herod. 7. 106. 1 «atédre 5€ avdpa 
towovde Macxauny yevouevov, T@ povvm x.T.r., where yevouevoy belongs to a 
later time than xarédre. Cf. (probably) 6. 72. 2, and Plut. Phocion 14, mpoOv- 
porarous .. . yevouévous; also ’A@. Tlon. 28. 3 mpoetornxes Nixias 0 év Yuxedia 
teXeutnoas. In 112. 1 here the case is very different ; see above. 

84. 2. Possibly dxotcav for dxovcavtes or -tas. The plural is very 
awkward with déyeraz closely following. 

85. 2. So&ns 4) nAmicapev K.T.r. 

Greek rather likes an accusative (jv) in this kind of case. Plato Rep. 
434 D (where 7 has been conjectured) and 443 B To évimmov 6 épapev vro- 
mrevoa ws K.T.A.: Soph. 264 B xara thy rpocdoxiay iy éepoBnOnpev. 

tb. 7. After ‘they would not engage me at Nisaea, though they were 
numerous, so that ’ the conclusion must be ‘ they are not likely to send here, 
and that on shipboard, a force no greater than (or not so great as) they had 
there.’ Read vnitny with Rutherford, but not his otparovy or icomady. 
otpatov is understood from orpar@ (see next note) and ‘cov agrees with it, 
mrAHGos being in number. Possibly <Covx«> icov, with the meaning that, 
coming by ship (ye), it was not likely to be even as great. 
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86. 5. The subject of yaXerwrépa is not 7) éAevOepia but 7 apy, at once 
implied in dovAwdcatmu and supplied from ris adddopirov apyjs. Cf. 5. 9. 9. 
Sovrelay yarerrwrépay 4 mplv eixere. Such supplying is a regular Greek idiom, 
€.g. 5. 54. 2 peta Tov péAXovta (Kapveios 5’ Fv ynv): Plato Laws 785 B eixo 
péxpt Tov Tpidxovta érav and Ep. 7. 348 Eri peta tadrny thy jpépay: Eur. 
Tro. 679 ov éXdoow Tov éwoav Exes Kax@v. So above in 85. 7 we can supply 
oTpatov with ynirnv. 

87. 2. Instead of xaxovpevor SiwbeicAac we should expect dvwPovpevan 
xaxovoba (suffer for rejecting), but cf. 1. 85. 1 w@peXovpevor Exopev, enjoy to our 
advantage: 3. 37. 2 €E dv av yapitnabe Brarropevor avroi, 

92.1. é& @ Te dv x.7.r. has been justly doubted. re and «ai make no 
sense. The latter should be either omitted (as having come from the line 
before or the line following) or placed after 6@ev, and either @ ay or St ap 
(Cobet) read in the former clause. 

16.7. With watépwv .. . maidas a xai, Te, or dvras is wanted. 

Q4. I. mavotpatias .. . yevopuevns. 

As only wavortparia is ever found elsewhere, may we not insert é£odovu ? 
In 2 on the other hand omit trav 'AOnvaior. 

96. 3. wroywpnodytwy yap av’rois Tay Tapatetaypévory Kal KkuxkrwOevTorv 
év ori oltrep StefhOdpnoav Becomiarv ev yepoly auvvopevor KaTeKOmnaay. 

The irregular genitive «cucAwfévtwy may be right, as in 73. 3 and 108. 1; 
but it may also well be due to iroywpnodyrwr, the neighbourhood of which 
makes it very awkward. The nominative is more likely here. 

oltrep SuepOdpnoar is certainly wrong. The sense required is not that the 
men who fell fell fighting, but that the Thespian contingent was destroyed to 
aman. Steup suggests zrapjoay, and, I think, rightly, but this is not all. 
olmrep also is the wrong word. Read not ojrep, the very men who were present, 
but Scovrep, the entire number present (2. 49. 6 dcovrep); and add the strengthen- 
ing, precision-giving 57. In this context 8) wapjcav might become drepOadpn- 
gav without much difficulty. 

98. 8. oévdovew is indefensible. srovovow (i.e. kata Ta TaTpLa TroLOvaL) 
seems an admissible suggestion. The initial ¢ might come from the end of 
vexpovs. In other places 7rou@ and cxo7re are certainly confused. 

103. 4. tromro nal émiBovrevovtes. Read as for nai. 

ib. 5. améyet TO wodCcpa THEOY THs SiaBdcews. 

These words have been found puzzling. I think that after mXéov a certain 
distance was given, probably so many stades, which has been lost. 

117. 2. Add this to the passages cited previously on 3. 38. 1, in which 
the péy clause, and not as usual the cl..use with 6é, is the main one. The sense 
is here ‘ they would lose the captives of Sphacteria, though they might get the 
best of it otherwise.’ In 126. 4 and 6 pév-dé is used twice in this way. 

Probably we should adopt the suggested wAeiorou for rdéovos (cf. on 34. 1) 
and éws for as. 

118. 5. S0a6n? Krueger doubted dv. 
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ib. 11. Write @pocay for aporoyncav, which means no more than 
Evyywpove.. In mg. 1 both readings are found. 

132. 2. 0 dy (not &é) Ilepdixxas. 

133. 3. érn dé % Xpvols rod modéuov tovde éréraBev oxtw wal évarov éx 
pécou Ste érehevye:. 

émedevryer cannot be right for at the time of her flight. Herwerden édvye, 
Herde améduye. When we consider the sentence, we see that éréraBev 
cannot well be right either, even if an aorist is adopted in the other case. 
Such a construction as eldevy dre #AGev occurs hundreds of times in Greek, and 
it always means he saw om coming, not he saw before coming. é1édaBev Ste 
érrepevryes (or puye) can never have been used to express this inverted relation 
of time, had reached when she (had) fled. éwédaBe mpo rod devyew would be 
natural enough, but not éréAaBev bre érrepevyer, which any Greek would have 
understood to mean reached when she was in exile (flight), We have then an 
aorist which would naturally be a pluperfect and a pluperfect which would 
naturally be an aorist. Is it too bold to think that the verbs have by error 
exchanged their forms, and that we should read émesAnpe: . . . dre épuye 
(amépurye) or Ste Epuye . . . erretdnger? Cf. on 10. 3. 

H. RICHARDS. 


WaDHAM COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


(To be continued.) 











AENEAS TACTICVS AND STICHOMETRY. 


THESE notes are the result of some work done a year or two ago on the 
Medicean MS. of Aeneas Tacticus! (Cod. Mediceus Laurentianus, Plut. lv. 4, 
Saec. xi.) in preparation for an edition of that unduly neglected author which 
I hope will soon see the light. I should not have thought it worth while to 
publish them separately were it not for two papers, at once laborious and 
brilliant, read by Mr. A. C. Clark to the Oxford Philological Society on the 
text of Cicero’s speeches, in May, 1912, and February, 1913. The extreme 
plausibility with which the reader then explained numberless corruptions, 
transpositions, etc., in the text of Cicero, by reconstructing the length of line 
and pagination of the MSS. in their several degrees of descent, led me to think 
that it might be of some interest to publish the results at which I arrived by 
working on the same lines with a Greek author. In my case the problem has 
been a far simpler one, as I only had one MS. to deal with ;? but as I came to 
my own conclusions quite independently, before I knew that the method was 
being applied elsewhere, I give them for what they are worth, only too glad to 
find myself in such good company. 

The text of Aeneas, as represented by M, teems with corruptions of every 
possible sort; but undoubtedly the most noticeable peculiarity is a tendency 
to omit words, or parts of words, where the scribe’s eye has passed to a similar 
termination or collocation of letters further on. 

Clear cases are to be found e.g. in— 

a@AAnv for GAAnv wal Gdn (c. xxii. 12). 

énOovres for EXaOov érrekeNOovtes (c. Xxili. 4). 

€ws avépuvoav ai tpixes tdxvota for ws avépvoav ai tpixes: ws Se 
avéguoay taxvoTa (c. xxxi. 28, cf. Hdt. v. 35). 

mpos tade for mpos To Sdmedov (c. xxxvii. 6, cf. Hdt. iv. 200). 


Similar lipography is probably to be found in the following passages : 

é&w for év Naf@ (c. xxii. 20). 

xatéraBe Kralopevas ev tais murals tav dyakav: for catéXaBe Kralo- 
pevas pevovoa@y év Tais TuXais Tov duakav (Cc. XXviii. 5). 

Srrra oicowwy for drda, wAHG0s oicvwy (c. xxix. 11) (* placed above indi- 
cates corruption). 

Bpoxov nal tas apyxas for Bpoxov éyovra tas dpyds (c. xviii. 9) («ai was 
inserted later to patch up the sense). 


1 The best text of Aeneas to use for reference than the earlier edition by Hug, 1874. 
is Teubner’s latest edition (R. Schéne, 1911), 2 The other MSS. of Aeneas are all late 
which adheres far more closely to the text of M apographs of M. 
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This being the case, it struck me as reasonable to suppose that the same 
thing may have happened in the case of whole lines, where the next line either 
began or ended with a similar word or series of letters: —viz., that the writer of 
some MS. from which M is directly descended (not I think M itself, which 
seems to have been a very careful copy) let his eye stray to the line next below, 
and so omitted to copy a whole line. 

The passage which first drew my attention to this possibility was c. xxxi. 
26, an anecdote relating to the siege of Potidaea, where Aeneas is quoting from 
Hdt. viii. 128. The passages run respectively as follows: 

Hat. loc. cit. Sxws BuBriov ypaweie 7 Tipokevos OéXwv Tapa ’ApraBalov 
mréurat ’AptraBalos mapa Tipokewov, rofevpatos trepl Tas yAupidas 
meprechitaytes Kal mrepwoavtes TO BuBAiov éTokevoy és ouyKeipevov 
Xwpiov. 

Aen. loc. cit. (M.). Tloriéda:ay yap Oérwv rpododvar Tipokevos "AptraBato 
mpoovvebevTo GAAHAOLS O peV THS TOAEWS TL Ywpiov Oo dé TOU oTpPaTO- 
médov eis Orep érokevoy. Sti avtt! HOedkov GrAXAnAOLS Euhavioa .. . 
(spatium trium litterarum) aféro 5é rod tokevpatos mepl Tas wWUAaS 
yAudas? édi€avtes to BuBAiov Kal mrepwaavtes érdkevoy eis TA 
Tm pocvyKeipeva Ywpia. 

Here Aeneas, as is his wont, is following his original almost word for 
word, making only slight changes where the language of Herodotus is 
unfamiliar to his readers (e.g. dre for dews, Tewokevos for Tipokesvos.) 

The reading of M aféro 5é has never yet been satisfactorily explained. 
There is a gap after éudavica at the end of the line in M, indicating that the 
scribe was puzzled, and thought that something had dropped out ; and the usual 
mark * was added above atero to call attention to corruption. Riistow and 
Kéchly (Leipzig, 1853, p. 122) put rore in their text for afero de, but this 
merely patches up the sense without explaining the corruption. They also 
conjecture in the margin af{nrnTws, ‘in an unexamined way,’ i.e. secretly ; but 
this is more than doubtful Greek, not to say that there is nothing in Herodotus 
to suggest it. 

If we look again at Aeneas’ original, we find that there is nothing in M 
but aAAnAous to correspond with 4 Tipokewos mapa ’ApraBalov 4h ’ApraBalos 
mapa Tidfevoyv. Under ordinary circumstances this would arouse no suspicion, 
but the fact that the corrupt letters in M are afero gives a strong presumption 
that the corruption has something to do with the name ’ApraBafos. 

In my opinion the only clue to the passage is to suppose that a line in 
some MS. from which M has descended has dropped out altogether. afero is 
obviously the termination of some passive verb, either mapeoxevafero,® or 
perhaps better éreyvdfero, a favourite word of Aeneas in this connection 

1 Sre oby 7: Riistow and Kéchly (Leipzig, 1853). ture érexvdfero (in App. Crit. of R. Schéne’s 
2 +rugldas ex Hdt. Casaubon. edition of Aeneas Tacticus, Teubner, Lips., 1911, 


3 wapecxevdfero was my Own suggestion; but I p. 90), for the reason stated above. Palzo- 
am inclined to accept Hermann Schéne’s conjec- graphically, both are equally acceptable, 
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(Cf. li. 3. teyvdfovow ... roiovde; x. 21, Texyvater 5é roiovde; 25, Totovde 
teyvatover ; xi. 13, ereyvdcOn roiovde, etc., etc. It occurs, in all, nine 
times.) 

I suggest that the Archetype ran approximately as follows: 


OTE OYN TI HOEAON AAAHAOIC EM@ANICAI H APTA 
BAZQI TIMOBENOC H TIMOSENOC APTABAZQI ETEX (37 letters) 
NAZETO TOAE TOY TOBEYMATOC ITEPI TAC rAY#IAAC. 


i.e. the scribe of the MS. from which M is descended, misled by the similar 
series of letters at the beginning of two successive lines, omitted the first and 
went straight on to the second. (In a minuscule hand the resemblance between 
Baf and vaf would be very close.) The scribe who next followed could make 
no sense of ’Apra | vafero rode as it stood, and saw no reason for introducing 
Artabazus’ name again: so he left it out with a space to mark the omission 
and copied what was left; the alteration of vafero to afero may be accounted 
for by the fact that &fero is a Greek word, while vafero is a vox mihili: and 
the ro- of rode naturally dropped out after afero.? 

But, one may well ask, is there the faintest reason for supposing that our 
Archetype was written in lines approximately of this length—i.e. 36-40 letters 
to the line? And again, are there other passages in which we can apply the 
same theory with satisfactory results? To both these questions I hope to 
show that the answer is in the affirmative. 

First, as to whether the lines of the Archetype contained roughly an 
average of 37 letters to the line? 

In itself it makes a line of quite a reasonable length :* but there are also 
passages in Aeneas where corruption of one line from another has obviously 
taken place, and where a line of this length will give us the most probable 
conditions for such corruption, i.e., the occurrence of a similar series of letters 
in a similar position in two successive lines. 

I. In c. xxviii. 7, M runs as follows: 

Soxet 5é por cuvayaydévtt Snrwréov iva 89 durdconabe nai év ols xazpois 
Exacta, iva tis pndev evnOas amrodéynrtat. 

This has been either removed as an interpolation, or stigmatized as hope- 
lessly corrupt. Yet a comparatively simple emendation restores good sense, 
viz., elvar & Set GurAdocecOat for va 54 purdoonocbe. Given the corruption of 
& to iva the rest explains itself. But how did this corruption arise? Simply 
from the fact that elvas & and iva occupied similar positions in two successive lines. 


1 I had at first written 'Apraf | df Tiudtevos 
Tiudtervos "ApraBdiw érexy | dfero. But though 
this division of ’ApraBd{y after the consonant 
might be permissible. in an uncial MS. (see 
Wattenbach, Anieitung sur Griech. Palacographie, 
Leipzig, 1895, p. 15), in a minuscule hand it 
would, I believe, be unexampled (id. ib., p. 58). 
In either case the line is of the same length. 

8 The other corruption of yAv¢ldas into the 
meaningless rédas yAv¢ds is not hard to explain, 


as yAuvg¢ldas is a rare word. The stages were 
probably (i) TATSIAAC (ii) TAT#AC, to which 
was added in the margin the conjecture MTAAC. 
(iii) This afterwards crept into the text as an 


_ addition to IFAT#AC instead of an alternative, 


giving the reading of M as we have it now. 

® The Archetype of Thucydides has, I believe, 
been reconstructed on an average of 35 letters to 
the line: that of Demosthenes on an average of 
from 37 to 33. 
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The original ran somehow in this form (though of course we cannot say where 
in the line the words in question occur) : 
AOKEI AE MOI CYNATATONTI AHAOTEON EINAI A 
AEI #YAACCEC@AI KAI EN OIC KAIPOIC EKACTA INA (38 letters). 

2. Another passage, c. xxii. 17, is still more conclusive as to confusion 
between successive lines. This passage runs in M: 

jWepl yap tas éoptas Tovs TovovTovs Katipols paddiota of Bovdcpevoi Tt 
vewtepivew éyyerpodow: dca 5é mdbea yéyovey mrepi Tod orovyeiov Tods Katpovs 
év adXous SnrovTat. 

Here there are two things to explain : 

I. Tovs TovovTovs Katpovs, which will not stand where it is in M. 

2. mepl Tod aToLXELov Tovs Katpovs, which is nonsense. 

Obviously what Aeneas said was: 

mepl yap Tas éopTas pddiota of Bovropevol Te vewTepivew eyyetpodow: dca 
5¢ wdbea yéyovev trepi tovs TovovTous Katpovs év Adrous SnrovrTar. 

Arrange this in lines of the length suggested. We get something like 
this : 

IIEPI TAP TAC EOPTAC 
1. MAAICTA OI BOYAOMENOI TI NEQTEPIZEIN EYPXEI (37 letters). 
2. POYCIN: OCA AE ITA@EA TETONEN IIEPI TOYC TOIOY (37 letters). 
TOYC KAIPOYC. 

Now the scribe who copied this, when he reached the end of the second 
completed line, let his eye wander inadvertently to the line above, and took in 
vet after ror, thus writing tov orovyecov and then going straight on to the next 
line rods xa:povs without noticing his mistake. The correction rods tovovrous 
xatpovs was then made in the margin, but afterwards the copyist of the next 
MS. in the line of descent (possibly M itself) mistook the correction for a mere 
omission and copied it into the text after epi ras éoprds as the most likely 
place near. 

There are at least two other passages where it seems probable that a 
similar corruption has occurred, and where it is very easily explained on the 
supposition that the lines were of this length. 

3. In c. xxxiii. § 2, M reads rapeoxevdcOw Evra olov ireppeyéOn* Se rorr@ 
peitw wad eis pev Ta dxpa Tov EvXov xpodoa ordnpia oféa Kal peito. 

Here «at pelfw at the end makes no sort of sense: the ovdyjpra cannot 
possibly be bigger than the £vAa. eifw is obviously an unintentional repeti- 
tion from 7oAA@ pelf{w above, and if we rewrite the passage in lines*of the 
length suggested we at once see the explanation. The result will be something 


like this : 
TIAPECKEYA 
CON HYAA OION YITEPA METEEI AE IIOAAD MEIZA KAT (38 letters). 
EIC MEN TA AKPA TOY H#YAOY KPOYCAI CIAHPIA OGEA (38 letters). 
. \ 
The scribe’s eye on finishing the second line has been caught by wal 
peiteo at the end of the line above, and he has copied them in after oféa. 
1 Swepa pueyéde:, Ristow and Kéchly. 
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How easy it is to do this inadvertently when tired of one’s work and confused 
every one will admit. 

4. Inc. xl. 3, M reads: 

hv Sé peifwv (SC. ) wWods) } WaoTe UT’ OrAiywr dvrAdocecOas: EemipednTas pev 
ovy Tivas pet’ OArjLywy ods evedéxyeTo, TaY Sé ev TH TOK TA péytota SuVapévous 
oixéras! cuvexicev Tov Seotrotay Tas Ouyatép. ¢ Kai yuvaixas Kal adeddas. 

Here a principal verb is obviously wanted in the sentence émipeAnras... 
évedéxeto ; érécrnoe, kaTédTe, KaTéoTHGE, eyxaTéoTnoe have been suggested by 
various editors. But no explanation of the omission is forthcoming. Our 
suggestion is that per’ oA’ywv has in reality displaced some verb the letters of 
which resembled it (the nearest being obviously peréd7rev), the confusion arising 
from wr’ od’ywv in the line above. 

If we attempt to reconstruct the arrangement of lines as before, we get 
something of this sort. 


HN AE MEIZON H QCTE YII OAITON $YAACCEC@AT: EIIT (37) 
MEAHTAC MEN OYN TINAC METEAITIEN OYC ENEAEXETO (39). 
In any rearrangement on this principle the words im’ oA‘ywr will be almost 
immediately above perédrev ; and this would make the corruption of peréAcrev 
to yer’ OdA’ywv (M) a very simple process. 

I hope I have now established a reasonable presumption that the lines of 
our Archetype contained approximately this number of letters (a number 
between 36 and 40, allowing for the different sizes of letters and possible spaces 
between sentences, is not unreasonable). And now I come to the second ques- 
tion, viz.: Are there any other passages in which the same presumption can be 
acted upon with a view to further emending our text ? 

First, there are some cases in which transposition is clearly necessary, 
where our theory works exceedingly well. 

1. In c. xxvil. 2, M reads: 

mpoouyKxeiobat Tois év TH TONE onpeia 8 iSovTes yuw@oorTas yyw@oorvTtas Sé STt 
éotiv mavevov €otw S€ aicOncovtat Tupds Tt TpocuyKeipevov Trl YEelpou exxaTorTov* 
mTracw eis Sivapuv Tois év TH TOKE. 

This as it stands is sheer nonsense. I have emended as follows: 

mpocuvyKeioOar Tois év TH TWONEL ONpEia, & idovTEs yvwoorTat, aicOncovras 5é 
Stu éotiv maveov> éatw dé mupos TL TpoouyxKetpevov él Ywpiou EVKATOTTOU K,T.D. 

That is, I have assumed that aic@jcovra: has been misplaced, and that 
its proper place is that taken by the second yrwcovra:.—‘ They will see the 
signals and recognize them, and perceive that there is a panic.’ 

How did this happen ? 

Perhaps the Archetype ran thus: 

CHMEIA A IAONTEC TNQ 
+ aloBhoovras CONTAI T'NQCONTAI AE OTI ECTIN IITANEION, ECTY2 AE (38 letters). 


ItyPOC TI IPOCYTKEIMENON EIII X0QPIOY EYKATOI 
TOY 
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i.e. the scribe copied yywcorrat twice, and the correction put in in the margin 
was regarded as an omission, and naturally copied in at the beginning of the 
next line instead (cf. p. 259 on c. xxii. 17). 

2. In c. xxix. 4, M reads: 

Tp@tov pev ois mpoevdnunoac. Eévors emi TO péAXOV Kal TONTaY Tois 
avorrots Te Kal cuvepyois ecopévars eicexopicOnoav Owpaxes K.T.r. 

Here, though the order of the words is rather unusual, there is nothing at 
first sight to provoke suspicion, if we take émi ro wédXov closely with mpoevdn- 
punoact. But fortunately we have Julius Africanus! to check our text by, and 
we find on reference to him (Keoroi, c. 50): 

Tois ad’ hav éxeioe mpoevdnuovor Eévois nal mpoddtais ws Ets TO WEAAOD 
Hutv cvpmrpaTTova ty etoxouivecOar Sei Owpaxas K.T.r. 

Not a very close resemblance, it is true. Julius Africanus often modifies 
the language of his original. But the one thing that is certain is that the MS. 
from which he was copying had its words so arranged that é7ri ro wéAXov must 
be taken not with srpoevdnunocac: but with cuvepyois écopévots. 

Arranging the words in their natural order, we find that Aeneas wrote: 

Tois mpoevdnunoaas Eévors Kal TOMTaV TOis dvoTAOLS TE Kal GUVEpyois emi TO 
MéANOV Evopéevols K.T.A. 

How did the transposition occur? It is not very difficult to see. 

The intermediate stage was probably-— 


TOIC ITIPOENAHMHCACI BENOIC 

KAI TIOAITON TOIC ANOIIAOIC TE KAI CYNEPTOIC (36) ‘72 #éMAov 

ECOMENOIC 
i.e. émi TO péAXov was left out at the end of one line, added in the margin, and 
afterwards taken into the text at the end of the line above. 

3. Let us take another case where we have the help of Julius Africanus. 

In c. xxxi. 32, M reads: 

moNXol dé Kat’ HrIretpov Kvolv expnoavTo Mbe* atrayarydvTes SecpowrrepieOnxav 
mept Tov avyxéva ipavra, ev © émiotodn éyéypamro*: celta afjxay vuKTos h 
weP nywépav «.7.r. 

Julius Africanus reads (Keoroi, 53) : 

xuvi Seopov teOexdres epi rov avyéva évéBadov Tod ipdrtos éowbev 
émioToAny vuKTOS* TOUTOY adjxay weO’ nwépav K.T.X. 

Here M’s vuxros 7 pe0’ nuépay is utterly pointless,® and Julius Africanus 
shows that the order of words in the MS. from which he was copying, whatever 
it was, was certainly not that of M. The point is, of course, that the dog was 
brought in and the letter inserted in its collar by night, and the animal left to 
find its way home next morning. It is difficult to decide exactly where vuerds 
should be inserted in the first clause. But to place it after atyéva certainly 


accounts for the transposition more simply than any other arrangement. 


1 A Christian Bishop of the 3rd century a.pD. 2 Read évépparro (Cas.), 
who took excerpts from Aeneas into his Keorol, a 3 It probably arose from the fact that the same 
miscellaneous note-book containing scraps of phrase occurs elsewhere in the treatise (¢/. cc. 
xxvii. 1, xxxix. 6, where it makes good sense). 


information on every possible subject. 
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The first stage of corruption may have been: 


TATONTEC AECMON ITEPIE@HEAN ITEPI TON AYXENA 
vuxrds IMANTA EN O21 ENXICTOAH ENEPPAIITO: EITA ASHEAN (37) 

MEO’ HMEPAN.... 
i.e. vueTos was omitted (possibly after wepiéOnxav, more probably after avyéva), 
added in the margin, and afterwards inserted at the beginning of the next line. 
When that occurred, 7 had to be inserted before ped’ jyépav to give an appear- 
ance of sense to the passage, though in reality it destroys the point of the 
anecdote altogether. 

4. In yet another case where transposition seems necessary, the arrange- 
ment in lines of the length suggested works out particularly well, though it is 
not essential to the proper emendation of the passage. 

In c. xviii. 13, M gives: 

oupBarreras yevéoOas Typyéve ‘Podip év "Iwvia Téws modus evpeyébns mpoes- 
Soros tard Tov wuAwpod. 

We are not here concerned with the emendation of cupBddrerat, which is 
very likely corrupt (see Editions ad /oc.). But with regard to the rest of the 
sentence, Hug and others have seen that the simplest restoration is to suppose 
that ivro has been misplaced and to transpose it back to its natural place 
before Tnuévm, as the genitive absolute mpoecdoros tod mudAwpod is complete 
without it. yiyveo@a: is not found with the dative alone in the sense of ‘ come 
under the power of’ (see E. C. Marchant’s note on Thuc. vii. 49. 1); but 
ylyvecOat iro with dative is a well-attested construction in Herodotus and 
Thucydides (e.g. Thuc. vii. 64. 1). 

If we suppose that the first stage of corruption was 


CYMBAAAETAI TENEC@AI THMENDI POAINI 
EN IQNIAI TEONC TIOAIC EYMETEGHC ITPOEIAOTOC (36) 
TOY ITYANPOY 


the explanation is simple enough. 


Secondly, there are a few cases where no transposition can be relied upon 
to restore the sense, and it is obvious that some word or words have been 
omitted. Here I should like to suggest the possibility of a whole line having 
dropped out. 

1. In c. xxviii. 3, M gives the following nonsense: 

wai édy tu dén cicevéyxacOar cirou 4} éraiov 4 olvov dy tdyer h TAY OuoTpoTrwy 
rovTos apatais 4 cwudtrwyv ma0n, raita S€ ypn Kata Tas éyyuTdtas Tvdas 
xotullew xa day taxiota Kal pgota eioxopicbein. 

Here, again, Julius-Africanus gives some assistance. He reads (Keoroi, 49): 

ei 56 tt TrovTwy avayKaiws Senoe 80 apakav eicxoultecOa citov 4 olvov 7 
dralov 4} Trav TowvTwy Tt cwopatov mAnGE TadTa eicxopilerOas Set mpoeEovros 
OTPATEU Paros. 

Note (1) that he supports the obvious corrections mA70e for mwa@n, and 
xoulferv for xovplfery ; 
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(2) that he places in an emphatic position mpoefsdvros otpatevparos. 
Now, while nothing corresponding to these words is preserved in M, some 
reservation of this sort is almost essential to give a good sense to the passage. 
It is practically certain that some words have been omitted in M whichi (i.). 
correspond to mpoekvros orpatevparos; (ii.) supply a construction for the 
latter part of the sentence édy . . . eiaxopucOeln (édv is obviously corrupt). 
Of course we cannot restore with any certainty; but it seems quite possible 
that what Aeneas originally wrote was 

TAYTA 
AE XPH KATA TAC EITYTATAC ITYAAC KOMIZEIN KAI 
<IIPOEBIONTOC TON ITYAQN CTPATEYMATOC OYTO AP > (38) 
AN TAXICTA KAI PAICTA EICKOMICOEIH. 

The form of the sentence oitw yap av . . . is exactly in Aeneas’ style ;} 
the omission is supplied, and the defective construction naturally accounted for. 

2. We now come to a passage which has been the despair of editors; the 
account of ‘ the exceeding secret but exceeding laborious device’ for sending 
messages given by Aeneas in c. xxxi. 16-20. 

In c. xxxi. 17-18, M reads: 

dotpayanrov evpeyeOn tpvrjcas eixoot nal tértapa, && eis éxdorny wrevparv 
Tod dotpaydrouv* éotw $& Tra TpuTnpata Tod aotpaydrou § ad’ hs dv mrevpas 
apén To Gdha, kal Ta éxopeva Arrep év Exdoty TrEUPG yéypaTrraL. 

Julius Africanus reads (Keoroi, 52) : 

dotpdyarov eipeyéOn Set a rpumica tputnpata Kd e€ dv eis éxdorny 
T\eupay TO dotpayddou: éorw 5é ta tpvTnpata crotyeia* Svapynpuoverve 5é ad’ 
hs Av mdevpas ap—nra: TO GAdpa, nai Ta éxoueva Gmep ev éExdory wrevpa 
yéypamrras. 

As sometimes occurs, Julius Africanus, while on the whole more corrupt 
than M, gives us the clue to the right reading. So here it seems reasonable (i.) 
toinsert rpurjpara after tpurfjca in M ; (ii.) to suppose that M had something 
to correspond to S:apynyuoveve Sé; it is, indeed, almost necessary, to complete 
the construction of the latter part of the sentence. The 6 in M is useless as it 
stands (as a numeral), but on the hypothesis that a whole line has dropped out 
can be easily explained. What originally stood in the MS. from which both M 
and Julius Africanus are derived was probably 


ACTPATAAON EYMETEGH TPYIIHCAI TPYIIHMATA 
1. EIKOCI KAI TETTAPA Ex EIC EKACTHN ITAEYPAN TOY (38) 
2. ACTPATAAOY: ECT? AE TA TPYIIHMATA TOY ACTPATAAOY (40) or perhaps (38) 
3. <TA EIKOCI KAI TETTAPA CTOIXEIA’: AIAMNHMONEYE > (38) 
4. AE A® HC AN ITAEYPAC APaHI TO AA®A KAITA EXOMENA (38) 
ATIEP EN EKACTHI ITAEYPAITETPAITAI. 


Omit line 3 (and notice that it begins with nearly the same series of 


letters as line 1), and we have the exact reading now preserved by M (with the 
exception of 8é for 5, a negligible difference). The insertion of ra elxoos nab 


1 Cf. iii, 6., xiii. 4 (obrw yap dy rdyura .. .), 2 With abbreviation ~ for ov at end of line, 


xxiv, 16, xxviii, 2 (ofrw yap av fixiora,.. .). 
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rértapa arovxeia completes the sense admirably, and Julius Africanus’ crovyeia 
goes to support it : and d:auynpoveve, an emphatic word, ‘ remember thoroughly,’ 
exactly fills up the line, while supplying the verb needed to govern ra éyopeva, 
Translate ‘and be careful to remember as well («ai), counting from the side, 
whichever it is (ad’ 4s av), on which the A begins, the exact (d7rep) letters follow- 
ing which occur on each side in turn.’ 

If this is mere coincidence, it must be admitted that it is little short of 
marvellous. 


The instances I have given above have, I hope, by this time convinced the 
reader that there is something to be gained by working on these lines. Indeed, 
in dealing with Aeneas it is hardly too much to say that it proved for me 
an ‘Open Sesamé’; for, whether in dealing with ordinary corruptions, cases of 
transposition, or wholesale omissions, it has this great advantage, that it 
affords a coherent solution of the whole problem instead of a series of guesses, 
which, however brilliant, are usually haphazard. It is unfortunate-that we 
have not the least means of deciding at what period in the tradition these 
corruptions took place. It is certain that the text of Aeneas was in a very bad 
state when it came into the hands of Julius Africanus. On the other hand, it 
is equally certain from his quotations that several of the words now missing in 
M were still preserved in the text which he used. A margin of variation of as 
many as five letters in a line (36-40) does not seem unreasonable, to allow for 
variation in size of letters, spaces left for purposes of punctuation, occasional 
abbreviation at the end of a line (the only form of abbreviation found in M), 
and either adscription or omission in the case of « ‘subscript.’ If it be objected 
that I have overworked a willing horse, the answer will be that my hypothesis 
showed a willingness to respond to the demands made on it which I could 
hardly have dared to expect. 

L. W. HunNTER. 


New CoLtigece, Oxrorp. 
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THE MODIFICATION OF PLAN IN PLATO’S 
REPUBLIC. 


In a recent number! of the Classical Quarterly Mr. F. M. Cornford 
argues against the commonly accepted view, according to which the tripartite 
social structure of the Republic is a corollary, in Plato’s mind, to the tripartition 
of the individual Soul. In the present paper I propose to examine the general 
plan of the dialogue, in the hope of showing that Plato’s conceptions of State 
and Soul were not, as generally assumed and as assumed by Mr. Cornford, 
ready-made and clearly formulated in his mind before he began to write the 
Republic: that, on the contrary, we can detect profound and vital modifications 
of his original views as the argument proceeds: and that the conceptions of 
the Ideal State and the rightly constituted human soul grow out of one another 
and react on one another in such a way that it is impossible to give a simple 
answer, affirmative or negative, to the question ‘ Which is prior, the tripartition 
of State or the tripartition of Soul ?’ 

The main argument advanced by Mr. Cornford in favour of his belief, that 
the tripartition of State or social structure is prior, is that it is based on a 
principle of political and social classification familiar to Greek thought from 
very early times, a principle which may be roughly described as that of 
classification by age. 

In the account of cwdpocivn in Rep. 430D-432A Mr. Cornford finds traces 
of a popular representation of that virtue as ‘ the special virtue of women and 
children—in a word, those who are not adult male citizens, or dvdpes.’? It 
seems clear from his previous distinction of the different aspects of cwppocvvy 
as mode of behaviour, aspects corresponding to the three Platonic Classes, 
that he is only referring to what he terms swpoovvn adoyioros. But does the 
evidence which he adduces suffice even to establish that this conception of 
cwhpoctvn adoyioros was at the back of Plato’s mind? That evidence 
certainly shows that ow¢poovvn was commonly looked upon as the peculiar 
virtue of aides and yuvaixes as opposed to advdpes: but surely it is unjustifiable 
to argue that, because Plato includes maiées and yuvaixes here amongst the 
lowest class, he is starting from this popular conception. For it is clear from 
his whole argument that women and children are included quite incidentally : 
the members of the lowest class who are important for the argument are the 


1 Classical Quarterly, October, 1912, pp. 246- 2 Loc, cit., p. 252. 
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Snysovpyol xal yéwpyor. Mr. Cornford evades this point by saying that ‘the 
ranking of the mass of the uneducated in this third class is a characteristic 
of the Platonic State as contrasted (for instance) with the Athenian. We may 
therefore* leave . . . the masses out of account’: he implies in these words 
that the persons who are uppermost in Plato’s mind, and with whom he starts 
in his constitution of the lowest class, are women and children, and that the 
inclusion of the ‘ mass of the uneducated’ is a subsequent idea; whereas, in 
point of fact, Plato surely starts with the notion of the Artisans and Farmers 
as constituting his lowest class, and adds Women and Children subsequently. 

Thus we may fairly say that there is a trace, in this passage, of the 
popular conception of cwdpocvvn alluded to by Mr. Cornford; but it has little 
importance for Plato’s threefold classification, and is certainly not the ultimate 
principle on which that classification is based. 

If this be so, it follows that a political structure based on difference of age 
is not what led Plato to his tripartition of State, and indirectly of Soul. The 
fact that there is a distinction of age between the Auxiliaries and the Rulers, 
that avdpeia is regarded as characteristic of the former as being younger men, 
and cod¢ia or evBovdia of the latter as being older, is of little moment, though 
doubtless it does imply Plato’s acceptance of the common supposition that 
wisdom comes with years. But here again the age-discrimination is incidental 
and unimportant : the important qualifications for membership of the highest 
class are general ability and conspicuous patriotism.* 

It would seem, therefore, that we must discard the theory that Plato's 
scheme of the ‘Cardinal Virtues’ and the corresponding social structure 
Originates in an age-classification. As to the Cardinal Virtues, I think it 
impossible to doubt that Schleiermacher® is right in supposing these four to 
have been popularly recognised as constituent of complete dpery: if it were 
not so Plato would not make Glaucon assent with a mere 47Xov to Socrates’ 
equation of redéws aya with cody + avdpeia + cwppov + dixala.* 

What, then, are we to suppose to have been the origin of Plato’s parallel 
tripartions of Soul and State ? 

It is a commonplace® that Plato was always impressed by the contrast of 
two types of character, the ‘ gentle’ or ‘reflective,’ and the ‘spirited’ types, 
roughly represented by the Ionian or Athenian on the one hand, and the 
Dorian or Spartan on the other. He was accustomed to divide men roughly 
into three classes, distinguished according to temperamental tendency, (1) the 
reflective (‘ philosophic,’ cultured), (2) the spirited (manly, warlike, athletic), 
(3) the slaves of appetite. Moreover, he saw that although the individual 
might be described by one of these terms (or sets of terms) because of the 
preponderance in him of the quality denoted, yet he repeated in himself the 


1, Italics mine. 

3 412C: gporiuovs . . . 
andeybvas THs whrews. 
3 Quoted by Adam on 4278. 


* 4278. 
® Vide Adam's note on 375¢, 19, where re- 
ferences are given. 
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three qualities. Consequently the great question, alike in ethics and politics, 
came to present itself thus: ‘ What is the proper balance between these three 
elements: what is the right constitution ?? This is what is meant by the search 
for Justice. 

Now, as regards the appetitive element in State and individual alike, Plato 
was never in doubt that it had simply to be repressed, kept in its place. There 
was no question of allowing it to realise itself, or of developing it into some- 
thing better. But in regard to the other two elements, two methods of action 
would present themselves to his consideration—methods corresponding to two 
broad attitudes of mind. The first was the traditional method of Greek 
education: a man is not to cultivate his ‘ reflective’ tendencies, his intellectual 
side, to the exclusion of all development of his other natural powers and tastes. 
It is the attitude that is not only typically Greek, but typically English. 
According to it the ideal character is a blend of ‘culture’ and ‘ manliness.’ 
Throughout Plato’s discussion of this method, that is, throughout the first 
scheme of Education, the word ¢:Aedcodos means what it meant to the Pericles 
of the Funeral Oration.! Plato may very likely, moreover, have conceived of 
his union of contraries as a sort of practical application of the fundamental 
thought of Heraclitus. 

The other method is that of the thinker, the professed philosopher. 
According to it the claims of intellect are paramount, and ‘manliness’ must 
be put in its place, must be subjected to external authority, though of course 
it is not intrinsically bad, like ‘appetite.’ The important thing to this attitude 
of mind is not character, as to the former, but knowledge, though of course the 
attainment of knowledge is regarded as itself formative of character. The 
traditional Greek education is obviously unsuited to this view of life. 

Now it is plain that the first of these two methods or attitudes is upper- 
most in Rep. ii.-iv., the second in vi.-vii. But where exactly is it that Plato 
passes from the one to the other, and why does he not indicate the transition 
explicitly ? This is a question which has not, so far as I know, been raised 
precisely in this form, and it ought to be faced. To answer it we must 
attempt to reconstruct the plan of argument which Plato had in his mind at 
the outset of the dialogue. That plan was probably something very much 
simpler than is commonly supposed: in particular, he does not seem to have 
formed, before beginning to write, any parallelism between State and Soul 
based on a division of the latter according to psychological faculties. He had 
nothing more in his mind than that very general parallelism referred to above, 
based on temperamental tendencies ; this is all that he means by founding his 
city xara dvow. When he comes to formulate the elaborate parallel tripar- 
titions of Book IV., we shall find that he confuses tendencies of character and 
faculties of soul: but of this we must speak presently. 

The first step in the direction of a new mental attitude is taken with the 


1 Thuc, ii. 40: pirdovogodper Avev waraxias, 
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introduction of the Rulers in iv. 412B. There is no hint of a separate class of 
Rulers when the Guardians are introduced in Book II., and it is difficult not 
to suppose, particularly from the language of 402-3, 412A, that the Education 
in Music and Gymnastic produces the highest possible type of individual: we 
are certainly led to expect that both the State, organised on the principle of 
‘appetitive’ Artisans protected by Guardians, and the individual, corres- 
pondingly balanced, will be exemplars of d:cacocvvn. 

When the class of Rulers is first introduced, we do not get the impression 
that they are a separate class from the Auxiliaries in the same sense as the 
latter are a separate class from the Artisans. It is true that they are from the 
first held to possess codgia: but their codia is no more than etSovXia, and is 
not based on any special intellectual equipment. It is only in Books VI.-VII. 
that we find the Rulers toto caelo differentiated from the Auxiliaries through 
their possession of vdnais as the result of dialectical training. Now I suggest 
that this complete differentiation was not in Plato’s mind from the outset; 
that in writing the description of the Educational curriculum of Books II.-IV. 
he had not before his mind the Educational curriculum of Books VI.-VII. ; 
in short, that he did not, when beginning to write the Republic, conceive of a 
State governed by a select class of trained metaphysicians. 

Views similar to this have, of course, been put forward before now by 
separatist critics of the dialogue, notably by Krohn. I am not, however, 
prepared to go the whole way with the separatists, whose detailed arguments 
have mostly been met successfully by Adam. I believe that the dialogue may 
fairly be said to be a unity, there being no important points in which the 
educational scheme of VI-VII is incompatible with that of II-IV.* Neverthe- 
less, I contend that this unity is the result of a somewhat external accom- 
modation of two radically different lines of thought; and I wish to trace as far 
as may be the way in which the new line of thought superimposes itself upon 
the old, and the manner of their accommodation. 

At 427D the State has been completely sketched. Being ex hypothest 
perfectly virtuous, it contains the four Cardinal Virtues; and an obvious way of 
discovering in what these virtues consist is to assign them, so far as may be, 
to the different political classes. codia will clearly go to the deliberative 
element. But what of dydpeia? Can that be assigned as the characteristic 
virtue of the ézixovpo: fairly and consistently with all that we have heard of 
them up to this point? In the ordinary acceptation of the term it most 
certainly cannot; for in popular usage dyvdpeios differed little, if at all, in 
meaning from @uyoedys, and the educated Guardian is not merely @upoedns, 
but dirocogos also. Interpreted, however, on Socratic principles it appears as 
awrnpia tis SoEns THs tro vopou Sa tis madeias yeyovuias trepl trav Sewer, 
& té éott kai ola (429C). And we are told that the whole object of the 


1 Contrast, however, 410C: aw3uvebovow dugb- wov mepl yryvduevov Kai drod\tpevov reretraxer, 
repa (i.e., Music and Gymnastic) ris yuxijs fvexa = owysaros yap abfns Kal Pbicews émiorare’. 
Te weyworov xaliordvas with 5218: yuuracrixh péy 
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4 


educational curriculum was Straws yiv 6 Te KaAXNLCTA TOS VvoOmous TraabévTes 
Séfowro woep Badyy, iva Sevcorows avtav y Soka yiryvorto Kai Trepi Sewav Kai 
mept THY GAXwY (430A). This is, or should be,a surprising piece of information 
to us: we should certainly not have supposed such a narrow object to have 
been in view from anything we were told in Books II-III; in fact, it is an 
entirely new idea in Plato’s mind. The popularly recognised Cardinal] Virtues 
will not accommodate themselves to Plato’s political classes without some 
squeezing and pulling: for the gvAaxes mravtedeis and the duraxes-erixevpat 
have a great deal in common, whereas godgia and avépeia have not. Con- 
sequently they have to be pulled apart, with the result that the Rulers are less 
and less henceforward thought of as a division within a class, more and more 
as a new and highest class. 

The differentiation which has thus set in has an important bearing on the 
next Virtue to be discussed, namely cwdpoowvn. Now throughout the educa- 
tional discussions of II-IV cwdpoctvn' had been one of the terms used to 
express the condition arising from a blend of opposite temperamental ten- 
dencies: and so we are told (430) that it Euppwvia tii nai adppovia mpocéoxev. 
But in the next sentence another view is mentioned, which regards it as 7dovav 
Twav Kai émiOvuid@v €Eyxpateta. Now Plato is not at pains to point out that 
these two views are essentially opposed to each other, and in a certain sense 
they are both taken up and combined in his own conception of cwdpocvvn as 
here given. But it is important for our purpose to insist on their opposition, 
for the first view dispenses with the notion of control of one element by 
another, and implies that by a proper blending of the ‘reflective’ and 
‘spirited ’ elements the ‘ appetitive’ element will ipso facto be rendered insig- 
nificant: there will be no war in the members for the truly wovorcos, no need 
for the rule of conscious Reason. But of the second view the essence is the 
subjection of one element to another: it implies that men are not owd¢poves 
merely as the result of a character formed by training and habit, but by the 
deliberate and conscious exercise of reason in moral choice. It is matter 
of common knowledge that both views are represented and more or less 
harmonised in Aristotle’s theory of conduct. 

According to the second view, cwdpocvvn in the Individual Soul means 
then the control of appetite by reason. What is the parallel in the State? 
Obviously the control of the lowest class by the Rulers. But what then of the 
érixovpo.? It seems difficult to fit them into the scheme, and so in fact we 
find Plato here (431E, 433C) temporarily distinguishing between two classes 
only, of dpyovtes and oi apyopuevor. The ézrixovpo: must of course be included 
amongst the latter, a fact which in itself marks a fresh step in the differentia- 
tion of the two highest classes. 

Of these two different views of cwdpoctvn Plato really decides* on the 
latter, in accordance with the growing prominence of the Rulers: but he 


' 4048, 410A, 410E : Tod wer hpuocpévov oWH pwr 2 He is helped by the common definition of 
te kal dvdpela ) ux. cwoppwv as xpelrrwv avrod. 
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effects a sort of reconciliation between them under cover of the words opovo.a 
or opodokia (432A, 433C), representing the submission of ruled to rulers as 
voluntarily acquiesced in. 

In the discussion of cwdpoacvvn perhaps more clearly than anywhere else 
we can see the transition from the first of the general mental attitudes, 
distinguished above, to the second taking place; and at the end of that 
discussion Plato has definitely declared for the second attitude. 

Justice is now (433E) defined as the strict observance of this constitution 
of sharply discriminated classes: it is not necessary. for our purpose to dwell 
upon this. Plato’s next task is to justify the political structure by showing it 
to be the counterpart of the structure of the individual soul. 

It is now, I think, that Plato begins to realise his shift of attitude: for 
while representing Socrates as having no doubt of the existence of elements in 
the Soul corresponding to the three political classes, he makes him express 
hesitation in pronouncing that they exist as really separate faculties (436a-B). 
It is important to understand what exactly it is that Socrates feels doubtful 
about in the words rode d€ 45n yarerov, ei TH a’T@ TovTwY Exacta TpdTTOpEV 
h tpioly ovow GdXo adXw. His meaning may, I think, be paraphrased thus: 
If we consider a particular action of a human being which involves moral 
choice, are we right in representing it as simply the expression of a formed 
character, a character which is such a complete blending of the three elements 
in question that the distinction between the three is lost, and the Soul appears 
as a unity which is not a unity of parts? or is this blending never, in actual 
fact, complete, so that in the action in question each element acts separately ? 
In other words, does temperamental tendency provide us with an adequate 
psychological analysis? Were we right in assuming that a man’s Soul was 
static, that we act because our characters are what they are, what they have 
been made by habit and training? Are they not rather never formed, but 
always being formed? Is the unity which we have supposed to be created by 
the blending of ro gdiAdcogov and 7o Ovyoevdés—a blending which carries with 
it the extinction of ro émi@upntixov—a fictitious unity, which falls apart at 
once ? 

The question, in fact, is between the old analysis according to tempera- 
mental tendencies, and the new analysis according to faculties of Soul, which 
latter is what Plato is trying to express by the word e/én which he uses in 
440E. Opposing tendencies can be conceived of as capable of being blended 
into a new and single tendency, whereas by a faculty of Soul we imply some- 
thing which is essentially and permanently different from any other faculty. 

Now it is not merely the case that Plato was unable to find a philo- 
sophical terminology adequate to express this distinction; he did not clearly 
formulate the distinctior in his mind. If he had done so he could not have 
given us that particular psychological tripartition which he does give us in 
435-441. Mr. Cornford has pointed out! very truly that ‘the scheme is 
1 Loc. cit., p. 259. 
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artificial and false, and not such as a philosopher working independently 
by direct introspective analysis would be likely to reach.’ He insists rightly 
on the difficulties involved in setting up To Oupoedés as a ‘ part’ of Soul on the 
same footing as the other two ‘ parts,’ and comes to the conclusion that ‘the 
whole inquiry is suggested by the political analogy, and its results are pre- 
determined by the need of finding a part of the Soul which may act as a 
police-force to help reason in its rule, and can have dvdépeia for its characteristic 
virtue.’ 

With this conclusion I am in general agreement, but I do not think that 
it goes to the root of the matter. The tripartite Soul-structure as formulated 
in these pages is no doubt largely determined by the political analogy; but it 
will be clear from the whole argument of this paper that I differ from Mr. 
Cornford in that I believe Plato to have had a tripartite psychology in his 
mind from the beginning of Book II—a psychology, indeed, which is prior to 
the building up of the political structure. When the psychological scheme 
comes to be formulated, what we get is the original scheme accommodated to 
the new outlook, and so Plato is unconsciously involved in a cross-classtfication 
of temperamental tendencies and psychological faculties; hence the unnatural 
appearance of 7d Ouyoedés as a ‘ part’ of soul, with which Mr. Cornford is 
rightly dissatisfied. Nobody, I imagine, will be convinced by the arguments 
which Socrates adduces to prove that ro @upoecdés is a psychological faculty, 
and I need only refer to Mr. Cornford’s remarks upon them. The terms 
To Ovpoevdés and 1d ériOupntixoy are common to the original and the revised 
psychological scheme ; but instead of rd ¢sAdcopov we have now 70 AoyiotiKor. 
The necessity for this substitution will, I hope, be clear from my whole 
argument. Plato has in the case of the highest member of the tripartition 
avoided the error into which he fell as regards the second member; he has 
seen that it is impossible to twist that tendency of character which he had 
called rd giAdcodor into a faculty of soul. The lowest member can still be 
called 16 émiOupntixov, because the expression is capable of signifying both 
tendency and faculty. 

As the tripartite psychology of 435-441 looks back to the educational 
scheme of Books II-IV, so it looks forward to that of Books VI-VII. The 
Rulers now correspond to To Aoyorixov, the rational part of Soul, whose 
essence it is to rule the irrational, and so the Rulers are turned into meta- 
physicians. The scheme of VI-VII, is described! as a paxpotépa repiodos, 
which has to be taken in order adequately to establish the analysis of ‘ parts’ 
of Soul. Needless difficulties have been made by commentators who have 


cdyueva. When this is seen it will readily tollow 
that aérd below refers to ely. Moreover, in the 


1 504s. Here, as in 435D, the object of the 
waxporépa weplodos is to distinguish the ‘parts’ 
of Soul. Adam is wrong in taking aérd in 5048 9 


participial clause itself the emphatic word is not 





to refer to the Cardinal Virtues; according toa 
common Greek idiom the emphasis of the sen- 
tence beginning prnuovetders uév wou in 5044 falls 


on the participial clause, rpcrra efdn Wuxijs Siacrn- 


rprrd, but ef3n. Socrates’ concern is not whether 
the ‘parts’ of soul are three in number or not 
but whether he is right in distinguishing ‘ parts 
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not understood in what way the discussion of these books contributes to the 
object proposed. Surely what Plato wants to do is to discern the ultimate 
meaning of the control of the irrational by the rational, which will show that 
he was justified in discarding the classification by ‘tendencies’ for that by 
‘parts’ or ‘faculties.’ It is true that he shows us the meaning of the rule of 
Reason in the State only, leaving us to make the application to the individual 
for ourselves;*but we can surely do this without difficulty. It is not the 
tripartite scheme, with its fallacious inclusion of ro Oupoedés, that is established 
now, but the bipartite scheme of Rulers) (Ruled, ro Aoyotexdv) (TO erriOvpntixor, 
the scheme which, as I have shown, ought to have been laid down at 
IV 435-441, and would have been laid down had it not been for the relics of 
the older classification which had not then been completely discarded. 

To sum up. I have attempted to trace the steps by which Plato was 
unconsciously led to a profound development of plan in writing the Republic. 
Starting with the conception of a parallelism between State and individual 
based on temperamental tendencies, he constructs a political system on the 
principle of a fusion of opposing elements, a system intended to exemplify 
Justice in the State; next he attempts to analyse the State thus constructed 
by applying to it the scheme of Cardinal Virtues, to which he forcibly accom- 
modates it, though while doing so he radically modifies his original conception 
both of the State itself and of the individual Soul to whose constitution it was 
intended to conform; lastly the revised conception of Soul, then for the first 
time made explicit, leads to further modifications of the conception of the 
ideal State, notably to the introduction of philosophers as Rulers. The 
modification of plan is fortunate, for it gives us Books VI-VII. 


R. HACKFORTH. 
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NOTES ON TREBATIVS THE VELIAN. 


AFTER the essays by Stange,’ Hauckh,? and Boissier,* it would seem that 
there was little more to be said about Trebatius. Nevertheless, I have thought 
it possible to throw new light on some details of his life. I hope soon to prove 
elsewhere that his master in philosophy was Velleius; for the name wueletus 
(= Velletus) is, I think, hidden under #eius, the abbreviation in Ep. ad Fam. vii. 
12, 1, which has been hitherto misunderstood.* I should now like to bring 
forward a few points concerning the friendship of Trebatius with Cicero, and 
also with regard to his patrimony. The letter Ad Fam. vii. 20, is the basis of 
both these studies. 

I 

Soon after the death of Caesar, Cicero, deceived in his hope of liberty and 
reduced to inaction,’ has left Rome for Greece. He sails slowly along the 
Italian coast to Rhegium, landing every evening to stop the night in the house 
of some friend or client. On the rgth of July 44 B.c., he stops at Velia, the 
birthplace of Trebatius, who was then at Rome. The next day, before leaving,® 
he writes a letter to his friend. He congratulates him on his native town,’ 
gives him news of his people. He regrets that he is himself obliged to flee 
from Rome.® He gives him at the same time friendly advice not to sell his 
estate in Velia, even if he is to live chiefly in Rome henceforth.” The letter 
ends with a joke.!4 In whose house did Cicero stay in Velia? According to 
F. Orsini! and Hauckh (I. c.), the host is Trebatius ; according to most of the 
other critics, ancient and modern, it is Talna. The first-named evidently base 
their hypothesis on the letter I have just quoted, but without giving any 
reasons. The others base theirs on the letter to Atticus xvi. 6, 1, in which 
Cicero clearly says that on this date, at this place, he stayed in the house of 
Talna. In spite of this testimony and against the opinion of the majority 

1 De C. Trebatio Testa et eius loco inter aequales, tuus ita desidevabatur, ut si esset unus e nobis; 


Berlin, 1849. . nescio quid... Velienses uevebantur (about 
2 Pauly’s Realencyclopddie der klass. Altert. Wiss., the final departure of Trebatius for Rome). 


s.u, ‘ Trebatius.’ ® . . . Velia non est uilior quam Lupercal ; tamen 
3 Cicévon et ses amis, Paris, ed. 1910, pp. 244 istuc (Lupercal) malo quam haec omnia (Velia and 
sqq. Trebatius’ estate in Velia). Cf. also Ad Att. xvi. 


6, 1 sq. ; Phil. i. 8, 9. 
10 Tu si me audies, quem soles, has paternas posses- 


4M. zeius, GR. zeus. 
5 Cf. Phil. i.6; Top. i. 5; Ad Att. xvi. 6,2 sq. 


6 Fam. vii. 12, fin.; Ventus increbrescit . . . stones tenebis.... 
Velia, 11 About Nixwvos repl rodvdaylas. 

7 Amabilior mihi Velia fuit, quod te ab ca sensi 12 Ciceronis Opp. ex Dion. Lambini . . . emendat, 
amart. . - . cum notis F, Ursini, ap. A. Gryph, Lyon, t. 


; Rufio iii. p. 520; note on Ait, xvi. 6, 1. 


8... te ab sa(Velia) sensi amari.. 
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of critics, I think that we have to deal with the house of Trebatius. My 
reasons are the following : 

Firstly, if in this journey Cicero asks the hospitality of friends and 
acquaintances, like Sicca,! P. Valerius,? is it probable that he should have 
stayed at Velia elsewhere than at the house of his intimate friend Trebatius ? 
The letter which he writes on his departure—compliments, news and advice 
about the estate—looks very much like a letter of thanks. Secondly, no 
sooner is he on board again, than he sets to work writing Topics* to please 
Trebatius* ; he is discharging a ‘debt ’5; ‘he has just remembered it on seeing 
the people and the estate of his friend.’® The sudden remembrance of the 
debt and the eagerness to discharge it is only natural, if it is indeed the house 
of Trebatius in which he has received hospitality. Thirdly, we know for 
certain that he has been exceedingly well treated at Velia in the house of an 
absent friend.’ Unfortunately, in the MSS. (Ad Ait. |. c.) this friend is 
named Talna: now I contend, firstly, that Talna could scarcely be the host of 
Cicero; secondly, that being so, I say that Talna can be read as Testa, the 
nickname of Trebatius. 

1. Who is this Talna? It cannot be the one mentioned in the Clodius 
case, whom Cicero counts among the iudices corruptissimi (Att. i. 6,6). Could 
it be the Talna who was a supposed suitor of Attica, the daughter of Atticus? 
As such he could very well be the host of his future father-in-law’s best friend. 
But in point of fact, he was never the husband® or even the suitor of Attica.® 
In the passages of Cicero’s correspondence, where this supposed marriage- 
treaty is mentioned, it most likely refers to one between Talna and a more or 
less distant relation of Atticus*®; this makes the acquaintance with Cicero 
much slighter ; all the more as nowhere is the marriage mentioned as having 
actually taken place." Did Cicero know this Talna at all? We are told that 
he speaks of him twice (Att. xiil. 29; 21), besides Att. xvi. 6. He certainly 
speaks of him xili. 29; but here we see that he knows him very slightly; 
indeed, after making enquiries regarding him, he has been told not only about 
his fortune, but even about his personality. As to the letter xiii. 21, it is 


1 Att. xvi. 6, 1. 

2 Att. ib. 7,1; cf. Phil. i. 9. 

3 Fam. vii. 19: Ut primum Velia nauigare coepi, 
institus Topica . .. comscribere, ab ipsa urbe com- 
monitus amantissima tui. Cf. Top. i.5: hac... in 
ipsa nauigatione conscripsi, 

* Top. init., Fam. vii. 19, init. 

5 Fam. vii. 19: Id absenti debere non potui; cf. 
Top. i. 5: nom potui igitur tibi . . . debere diutius ; 
ut ueni Veliam .. . admonitus huius aeris alient ... 
nolui deesse ne tacitae quidem flagitationi tuae. enough. 

* Fam. vii. 19, see n. 7; Top. i. 5: Vt went 10 Cf. Mongault, op. cit. p. 524, and Drumana 
Veliam tuaque et tuos uidi, admonitus, etc. ... In lic, 
sending the Topics, he begins by remarking that 11 The only time that this marriage-treaty is 
he receives from Trebatius as great marks of clearly mentioned (xiii. 29, 1), the friend and 
friendship as he gives himself: uide quanti apud confidant of Atticus, Cicero, seems to consider 
me sis; etsi iure id quidem ; non enim te amore uinco. Talna’s means insufficient. 


7 Att, xvi. 6,1: Cum unum diem Veliae consti- 
tissem, ubi quidem fui sane libenter apud Talnam 
nostrum nec potui accipi, illo absente praesertim liber- 
alius. 

8 Corn. Nep. Att. 19, 4: Agrippa, cui (Atticus) 
uirginem filiam collocavat. 

® Drumann, Gesch. Roms, v. p. 92 and n. 2. 
Cf. Lettres de Cicéron @ Att. avec remarques, par L. 
Mongault, Paris, 1714, t. 5, pp. 524, 570: Attica 
was much too young and the suitor not rich 
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written earlier; therefore he cannot know him any better then. Moreover, 
Cicero, if it is of him he speaks, says, Ipsum non noui; but I do not think that 
he speaks of him at all nor of his family, for he says: ‘ What I know (of the 
candidate), that is ... his family and his means, is satisfactory.” In the 
letter xiii. 29, he says that Talna’s means are small and unsatisfactory.” It 
cannot be the same man; therefore when Cicero writes, xiii. 21, 7, patrem amo, 
idque et merito et tam diu, it is evidently not Talna’s father of whom he is 
thinking. I conclude that from internal evidence afforded by two of the 
letters, Cicero can hardly have been the guest at Velia of either Talna or 
Talna’s family. 

2. Remains the letter xvi. 6, 1: ... apud Talnam nostrum. If I have 
proved that Cicero did not know Talna as a friend or even as an acquaintance, 
and on the other hand, that there is every reason for believing him to have 
been the guest of Trebatius—since there are no texts or inscriptions of any 
kind to prove that Talna had any connection with Velia at all—cannot Talnam 
be read as Testam, the nickname of Trebatius ? 

Petrarch seems to have corrected Cicero’s correspondence more than 
once.® Our sources for this passage‘ perhaps are all derivations more or less 
direct from his volume (Veronensis). Let us suppose that he read Testam in 
it; this name had no sense for him, since it is not mentioned or explained else- 
where than in the correspondence Ad Familiares, which we know Petrarch 
never saw. The words apud Testam nostrum would necessarily lead him to look 
for the name of a friend common to Cicero and Atticus beginning with T and 
ending with A, and having the same number of letters. He had already met 
with the cognomen Talna several times in the correspondence Ad Att.,° and 
in his much-read® volume of Titus Livius.? Thus he could write in the margin 
of the Veronensis, al. alnam. In fact, M, which seems to be a direct copy of 
this manuscript, gives Talanam. Or, without making any correction, he may 
have put down in the margin, as he was in the habit of doing, the name which 
had struck him; now in his time these syllables were sometimes abbreviated as 
testam(entum),® Tftam ; and therefore a copyist could mechanically read ?=éal, 
Nam= nam. 

Finally, the conjecture that Cicero did really stay in the house of Trebatius 
at Velia is confirmed by the fact that, in the letter written to him on his 





1 Att, xiii. 21, 7: Quod autem de illa nostra cogi- 
tatione scribis, .. . ea quae noui, ualde probo, nomen, 
domum, facultates. 

3 Att. xiii. 29, 1: Incidimus in Talnam (we came 
to speak of T.): hoc mihi non placuit : se scive aiebat 
(Nicias) ab co nuper petitam Cornificiam, Q. filiam, 
uetulam sane et multarum nuptiarum ; non esse proba- 
tum mulieribus, quod ita reperirent, rem non maiorem 
DCCC : hoc putani te scire oportere. 

> Cf. Lehmann, de Cic. ad Att. ep., Berlin, 
1892, pp. 168 n. 1, and 169; cf. also de Nolhac, 
Pétrarque et UV humanisme, i. p. 256, 257 et n. 1. 

* Talanam M and ed. Jenson ; Tainam ed. Rom. 


§ Att. i. 16,6; xiii. 29, I. 

® Cf. de Nolhac, op. cit. ii. p. 14 sq. 

7 The name of Talna is in T. L. xxxix. 31; 
xlv. 21 etc, It is not perhaps the only time that 
this cognomen has been substituted for words of 
difficult understanding in this correspondence ; 
for in P, Manut. (comment. in ep. Cic. ad Att., 
Venice, 1572, p. 753), and in Lamb. (Cic. opp. 
Lyon t. iii, Att. xv. 26, 4), (seruitutis) apud tale 
(quid) is given without explanatory notes apud 
Talnae. 

® Cf. A. Cappeli, Dizionar. di abbreviat. lat, ed 
ital., Milano, 1912, p. 381, col. 2, 1. 2. 
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departure from Velia (Fam. vii. 20), he advises Trebatius to keep the Velian 
estate even for friendship’s sake, 1d mea interesse . . . arbitror, and that the 
same letter contains some fresh impressions about the estate, Papirianam 
domum, ... twos... agros,... remoto, salubri, amoeno loco; ... nobilem 
amnem Haletem (perhaps the house was close to the river), which he would 
scarcely have mentioned, had he not stayed on that very estate. We shall 
also see that the letter contains still more characteristic details which will put 
an end to every doubt. 


II 


While Cicero is trying to persuade Trebatius not to part with his Velian 
estate, he writes these words (Fam. vii. 20, 1 fin.): has paternas possesstones 
tenebts . . . nec Papirtanam domum deseres; quamquam illa quidem habet lotum, 
a quo etiam aduenae tenert solent ; quem tamen si excideris, multum prospexeris. 

Where is this lotus? Does it belong to the house at Rome, or to the 
Velian estate ? 

1. To begin with, is one to read lotum or lucum? The recent editions 
give lotum, but without giving the proper reasons. 

As a fact, this reading (M) has been put aside by some since the 
Renaissance, because lotus is generally feminine.1_ The only example of /otus 
in the masculine, given by Purser and Tyrrell,? hardly justifies in Cicero such 
a licence with the rules of the names of trees: lotum,a quo... quem...; 
and the upholders of the reading /otum have felt themselves this strong gram- 
matical difficulty. The reading /ucum, which other MSS.* seem to authorize, 
might be more satisfactory. If we are on the Lupercal,° the spot where the 
legendary she-wolf disappeared in the woods, this allusion is witty, however 
small be the /ucus. If we are in the country, the sacred wood is quite in its 
place; the friend of Trebatius, Horace,® will also possess a luculus at Tibur.’ 
Finally, be it at Rome or at Velia, this sacred wood will be of particular 
interest to Trebatius, who, we know, has written about these very /uct.® If it 
is said that Cicero could scarcely advise anybody to cut down sacred woods,® 
and especially Trebatius, a man so particular about ‘ purchasing and keeping’ 
such woods,!® one can answer as did Paulus Manutius: mos existimamus .. . 
non Ciceronem impie consulutsse, qui eum (lucum) a Trebatio caedi uellet ; quomodo 


1 Plin. H.N. xiii. (32) 17, 104; xvi. (85) 44, tuum) ad aedificationem tuam traduxeris ; quamquam 











235 ; XVil. I, 5 ; xxii. (27) 21, 55; xxiv. 2, 6 etc, 

2 Mart. Epigr. viii. 51, 15: Palladius tenero lotos 
ab ore sonat. 

’ Cf. Tyrrell and Purser, Corresp. of Cic. v. 
P. 342 8q.; P. Victorii, Explic. suar. in Cic. castig. 
ap. S. Gryph. Lyon, 1552, p. 71: Aduersatuy 
solum antiquae lectioni (=lotum) quod lotum foemi- 
mino genere alit auctores appellarunt, cum ipse mascu- 
lino usurpet: quave accurate considevandum est, 
uitiumne ca parte uetus (M) habeat, sine eo geneve 
contva plurimorum morem, quod uix uerisimile est, 
Cic. appellare lotum uoluerit. 

* lutum GR. 

5... te ego non reprehendo, qui illum (Rufionem 


enim Velia non est uilior quam Lupercal, tamen istuc 
malo. ... 

® Sat. ii, 1. 

? Suet. Hor.: Domusque eius ostenditur circa Tibur- 
tint luculum ; Hor. C. i. 17, 13. 

8 Juvispr. anteiustin. relig., Leipzig, 1908, p. 44, 
n. 6 (de velig.). I donot think that the upholders 
of lucum have ever noticed this fact, which would 
confirm their thesis. 

® Pro Mil, 85, . . . tumuli. . . uci. . . avae, 
quas tlle pracceps amentia caesis prostratisque sanctisst- 
mis lucis substructionum insanis molibus oppresserat. 

10 See note 8. 
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enim recte et sine piaculo td fieri posset, docuit M. Cato in Ll. de r.v. (viz. cap. 139).' 
If it is objected that Cicero recommends his friend to cut these trees to the 
root (excidere)—and not only conlucare, as it is in the Catonian rule—and that 
this would be sacrilegious, I answer that in fact the word conlucare seems to 
mean not only to lop the trees, but to do away with them ;? therefore exctdere 
is not necessarily sacrilegious. 

Nevertheless the upholders of lotum are right, although they do not justify 
their opinion sufficiently. Firstly, the reading lotum is given here by M, the 
best of the MSS.; besides /otum explains easily the false reading lutum (GR), 
while /ucum leads easily to lutum, but not to lotum. Secondly, the reading 
lotum is justifiable in itself. 

Indeed a quo aduenae teneri solent is suggestive. It is evident that the 
writer alludes to the fruit of the lotos, on account of which the companions of 
Ulysses could no longer tear themselves away from the African coast. More- 
over, this allusion to the Awrdéds of Homer is made in about the same words as 
in Pliny,* or in Silius Italicus.° Therefore Cicero means that tree, the fruit of 
which was pedAundvs, and not a tree which was simply agreeable to the sight, as 
it has been said.® 

The gender of lotus is explained by the Greek reminiscence. This word, 
as it is usually written (lotos),’ has kept in Latin the Greek form, whatever be 
the plant which is alluded to in the various cases. In Greek it is masculine, 
and it is sometimes of the same gender in Latin when the writer follows with 
docility the thought of a Greek; for instance, where Pliny translates Theo- 
phrastus. I believe this case in Cicero to spring from the same reasons. 

As to the construction a quo, we are not surprised by it, as this marvellous 
fruit is naturally personified like Voluptas® and other attractive things. We 
are not surprised either at this poetical allusion, which was probably to the 
taste of Trebatius, since such passages are often found in the letters written to 
him by Cicero.“ On the other hand, the double meaning of the witticism multum 


1 Ep. ad. Fam. lib. xvi., cum Hubert. Cler. 
Crescent... P. Manut. comment., Venice, ap. 


7 Pl. xiii. (32) 17, 104; xvi. (78) 40, 212; (85) 
44, 235: xxii. (27) 21, 55; xxiv. 2, 6. Col. vii. 





Bonellum, 1568, i. 130. 

2 Fest. de uerb. signific. sub uerbis conlucare, 
sublucare; Pl. N.H. xvii. (47) 28 fin. 

> Hom. Od. ix. 938qq.: ol Awropdyos ogi Sécav 
Mwroio wdcacbas. | ray 3’ boris Awroto Pdyor wedindéa 
xaprév, | obxér’ dmwayyeihac wadkiw Feder, obde 
véecBat, | AAX’ abrod Bobdovro per’ dvdpdor Awrogpd- 
yourw | \wrdv éperrbueva pdveuev, vborou 5é habéc- 
Bai. | rods uev éydw éxl vijas Ayov xXalovras dvdycp, | 
vnvol 3'évi yNaguppow brs fvyd Sioa éptocas. 

4 Plin. N.H. xiii. 17 (32) 105: (. . . dulci... 
cibo, ut nomen etiam genti dederit) nimis hospital 
aduenarum obliuione patriae. 

® Sil. It. iii, 310 (Lotophagi)Sguos .. . dulci 
pascit lotos nimis hospita bacca, Cf. Tib. 1. iv. 55: 
Nec ualuit lotos coeptos auertere cursus (Ulyxis). 

® Cf, P. Manutius (Zp. ad Fam, . . . Venice, 
1568, f° 130°) and his followers of same‘and later 
centuries. 


9,6; Ov. Met. x. 96 etc. 

8 Pl. xiii. (32) 17, 105: (lotos) densus in vamis ; 
Theophr. H. Pl. iv. 3, 1: wuxvds él rév Bracrdv. 
Pl. ibid.: ferunt uentris non sentive morbos qui 
eum mandunt ; Theophr. 1. 1.: éc@:duevos 82. . . 
novs cal dowhs nal &rt wpds rhv Koay ayadds. 
Pl. ib. 106: exercitus pastos co accepimus ; Theophr. 
ib.2: (7rd of» 'Opéd\Xov orparéwedov . . .) nal rotry 
gaol... xexphcda. Cf. Hyg. fab. 125 (in the 
part translated from Greek sources) /otos used in 
the masculine. Cf. Martial, viii. 51, 34: Patla- 
dius . . . lotes. 

® Sen. De wit. beat. xi. 1 (sapiens) ab hac 
(Voluptate) occupatus. Cf. Quint. Inst. Or. v. 8: 
. + » hi, qui traduntur a poetis gustu cuiusdam apud 
Lotophagos graminis (sic) deleniti Voluptatem saluti 
practulisse. 

10 Fam, vii. 6, 10; 13, 16. 
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prospexerts is clear.’ Firstly, the bushy tree which grew in the land of the 
Lotophagi (zizyphus or rhamnus lotus, Desfontaines)* can reach both in 
width and even in height such proportions as to hide the view completely 
from the inhabitants of a law house;*® therefore it had to be cut down 
sometimes (exctderis). Secondly, if it is cut down, the attractive fruit having 
disappeared, greedy guests will leave also (multum prospexeris = tibt consul- 
uevis—Victorius) : the latter sense is of course only a joke brought to Cicero’s 
mind by the Homeric recollection. The former meaning was clear with the 
reading /ucum, but the latter was not. 

2. Now we can guess the place where the house in question stood, for the 
lotos grows on the coasts.* Velia is, in fact, at the seaside ; we are at the end 
of July; the fruit was then ripening. Cicero speaks of it because he has seen 
and perhaps tasted it. He who is on the point of sailing from amabtlis Velia is, 
—at least, poetically speaking—among the aduenae held back by the marvellous 
lotos of his hosti We understand the parenthesis quem si excideris, multum 
prospexeris, for the view is wide and beautiful from the coast. Behind Cicero, 
is the semicircle of hills, with the river and a little plain; before him, the two 
islets, Pontia and Ischia, with their dpopyor, the promontory Palinuri and the 
Tyrrhenian sea, with a yellow streak at the mouth of the river. Multum pros- 
pexeris applies properly to so wide a landscape.’ The house of Trebatius, 
already inhabited by several generations,® was probably one-storied like the 
houses of Pompeii dating from before the first century B.c.; therefore the view 
from it could very well be hidden by the bushy trees. 

This opinion is contrary to the traditional version, according to which the 
house with lotos was situated in Rome at the Lupercal.? The arguments of 
the critics seem at first sight plausible. It is implied that by the word guam- 
quam Cicero weighs the reasons that Trebatius might have for residing perma- 
nently in Rome, and those for not abandoning the house of his ancestors ; thus 
by tlla quidem he is therefore referring to the Roman house, and by ‘has 
possessiones’ to the Velian estate. 

To begin with, if the author marks any antithesis with has possessiones 
(where I am), we wonder why he has put down ila and not ista (where you 


1 Already pointed out by Hub. Cler. et P. ® On the whole landscape, cf. Lenormant: 
Mannt. (op. cit. f° rag and 130°), by Victorius A travers l'Apulie et la Lucanie, ii. pp. 363, 365, 
Le. 378; Baedeker, Ital. merid. 1907, p. 261; on 

2 Mim. de l’Acad. des Sc. 1788: Recherches sur Velia and Palinuri promontorium, Vell. Pat. ii. 79; 
un arbrisseau connu sous le nom de Lotos de Lybie. Val, Max. ii. 79, 3; on the islets, Strab. c. 252 

* Mgr. Léveillé, the well-known ‘Secrétaire fin. ; Pl. N.H. iii. (13) 7, 85. 
perpetuel de l'Acad. Intern. de Géogr. Bot.’ has 7 Pl, Iun, v. 6, 19: Xystum .. . et protinus 
kindly confirmed this property of the rhamaus pratum multumque ruris uédet (triclinium) ; fenestris 
lotus. hac latus xysti, hac nemus . . . comasque prospectat ; 

* Detail equally confirmed by Mgr. Léveillé. cf. ibid. 13 magnam capies uoluptatem, si hunc 
Cf. Hdt. iv. 177; Strab. c. 834; Pol. i.39; Pl. regionis situm ex monte prospexeris, Cf. Cic. Ac. 
N. H. v. 4, 28; 7, 41; xiii. (32) 17, 104; Sil. It. pr. II. 80; 105. 


iii. 310 etc. Cf. Roscher, Lexik. der Griech. u. 8 Has paternas possessiones .. . Papirianam do- 


Rim, Mythol, s.u. Lotophagen. 
5 Equally confirmed by Mgr. Léveillé. 


® Cf. TyrreH and Purser, vi. p. 342. 
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are), as he has already done (istuc malo quam haec omnia). Moreover, the true 
train of thoughts on this point has not been understood by the critics. Cicero 
wonders with the Velians whether Trebatius will make up his mind to leave 
this estate, nobilem amnem, Papirianam domum; he advises him not to do so. 
‘Besides, say he, this house possesses the lotus, from which even the strangers 
cannot tear themselves away.’ Trebatius, who is a native, will have all the 
more difficulty to do so! Nothing can be clearer. But why tla? Illa 
strengthens quidem,’ and that is all. As such, it adds importance to the lotus 
in this letter of advice. 

Cicero gives the following reasons for not leaving.” The estate will 
remain a place of refuge among good friends in these troubled political times. 
The site is picturesque and the air is good. At the same time there are many 
memories sacred to Trebatius attached to the place, which make Velia of no 
less value than the Lupercal.® 

On the one hand, the Lupercal is the religious and political centre of 
Rome. The grotto was the starting-point of the Lupercalia processions—this 
ceremony so venerable to all the lovers of old customs.* The legends of the 
she-wolf and the twins, of Evander, of Mars the lover of Rhea Silvia, were 
also attached to the spot. What a ‘halo’ this place must have had in the 
eyes of the author of De Religionibus! Possibly the thought of living 
there will have been in his mind a compensation to that of leaving his 
birthplace for ever. On the other hand, how priceless are the memories 
attached to the birthplace, memories of his own father and family,® 
memories of the history of Velia. Cicero is a scholar to whom Trebatius’ 
Velia, like his own Formiae,® brings back reminiscences of ancient history. 
The words nobilis Haletes have no other meaning than this: for we know how 
very intimately the history of river and town were associated’ with each other; 
the facts are well known and belong to both; how the Phocians,® and perhaps 
the Ionians,® settled on that spot ; how there grew up institutions, trade,’° art,” 
a school of philosophy ;'* how the city for centuries preserved its independence 
in despite of Roman and Lucanian ; how it nursed in convalescence Rome’s 
great men (such as Paulus Aemilius), and how it furnished the mother city 





1 Cf. de Off. iii. 9,39; Fam.vi,2,2; xii.9,1; de 
Fin. v. 23, 68; ad Brut. ii. 15, 9; in Catil, ii. 10; 
pro Marc. 9, etc. Cf. Sen. de Vit. Beat. xix, 2. 

2§ 2 Sed in primis opportunum widetur, his prae- 
sertim tempovibus, habere perfugium, primum corum 
urbem quibus carus sis, deinde tuam domum tuosque 
agros, eaque vemoto, salubri, amoeno loco. 

3... Velia non est uilior quam Lupercal. .. . 
tu si me audies quem soles, has paternas possessiones 
tenebis . . . nobilem amnem Haletem, etc. 

‘ sais Pe ii. 11 [13], 4; pro Coslio, 26. 

s has paternas possessiones, 

ad Att, 13, 2: Si wero in hanc Tndérvdov ueneris 
Aawrpvyoulny, Formias dico. 

7 Strab. c. 252 (some derive the name of the 
city from that of the river). 


8 Hdt. i. 164, 7: Strab. c. 252; Hyg. ap. A. 
Gell. x. 16, 

9 Giac. Racioppi: Stor. dei pop. della Lucania ¢ 
della Basilicata, Roma, Loescher, 1902, 2nd ed. 
vol. i. p. 178. 

10 Strab. ibid., Racioppi, op. cit., p. 211. 

11 Coins: cf. Lenormant, Gr. Gréce ii. 315 ; Id. 
La monnaie dans l'antiquité, vol. iii. p. 259. 
Pottery,; Id., A travers ...la Lucanie, ii. p. 405; 
de Witte, Description d'une coll. de vases peints, p. 
56. Cf. Racioppi, op. cit., p. 184 sq. 

12 Parmenides, Zeno (cf. Strab. c. 252 ; Diog. 
Laert. ix., cap. 3; 5; etc.): the latter had 
died for the liberty of his country (Cicero, Tusc. 
ii, 52; De Nat. Deor., iii. 82). 
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with priestesses of Ceres.'. But the history of the river was still more ancient ; 
at its mouth were the two rocky islets, ‘ Oenotrides,’ the name of which was 
a remembrance of the oldest inhabitants of Southern Italy ;? asin these days, 
Trebatius and Cicero could see there remains of Pelasgian monuments. And 
perhaps ‘the Papirian house’ was in some way nobilis like the river. These 
words mean that the house before being inhabited by the father of Trebatius 
had belonged to one of the gens Papiria, and out of this gens sprang the con- 
queror of Lucania (272 B.C.), as well as the consul under whom the Lucanians 
broke the treaty with Rome (326). After these allusions to the past, the one to 
the lotus, the nobilis arbor,* gives yet more price to the noble dwelling, which, 
in fact, as it seems, was a poor one!® And the scholarly Velian Trebatius 
could think as well of the legendary Awro¢dyo: both of the African coast and 
of the near Sicily® as of his humble countrymen ! 

An objection can be raised. 

This passage, interpreted as a witty recollection from Homer, has led 
us to place the lotos at Velia. But, like Pliny,’ might not Cicero” mistake 
the Homeric Awreos with the nettle-tree (Celtis australis)? And that would 
possibly bring us to Rome.® For we know through Pliny that the latter grew 
on the Palatine,® at the Volcanal,” and on the Esquiline.™ 

My answer is: Firstly, that Cicero was a great reader and admirer of Poly- 
bius,!? who describes* the Awros as a fruit seen and perhaps eaten of by himself; 
there is, therefore, no reason to suppose that he should have made a mistake, 
like the philosopher Theophrastus," the model of Pliny in this passage. Thus 
he could not think that the delicious lotos a quo aduenae teneri solent—the 
African seedra, which is still nowadays appreciated by men—was the same thing 
as the berries of the nettle-tree, which are left to school-children! Secondly, 
nothing proves that there were nettle-trees close to the Palatine, other than 
those mentioned by Pliny there; and he spoke (I. |.) of the trees grown and of 
the shoots sprung up from their roots, all through Roman history, in famous 
places ;© any such trees or shoots in the well-known Lupercal would have 


. . . loti deliciarum causa summa arte colebantur ... : 


’ 


1 Racioppi, op. cit., p. 185. 





2 PL. N.H. iii. (13) 7, 85; Strab., ibid. ; Hdt. 
i. 167. 

3 Racioppi, op. cit., p. 171 sqq., 178; p. 64. 
Cf. Lenormant, A travers. ..la Lucanie, ii. p. 
383. DPerhaps the name Hales brought also back 
to his memory, by the means of some legend, the 
river of the same name, in the island of Cos 
(Theocr. Id., vii. ed. Ahrens, p. 27, 1st verse). 

* Silius It. iii. 310. 

6 For Trebatius’ family was not wealthy ; cf. 
Stange, op. cit., p. 9 sq. 

6 Cf. Schol. Od. 10, 1; Eustath., p. 1644, 40; 
v. Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff, Hom. Untersuchungen, 
p. 169. 

7 Plin. xiii, (32) 17 init. 

® Such seems to be the opinion of many 
ancient and modern critics ; cf. Victorius, Explic, 
-« « Pp. 71: (suounda (lotorum) opacttas evat...; 


. «+ Qduenae autem vavam arborem uisebant . . .) etc. 
Cf, Tyrrell and Purser: ‘On the splendour of 
the lotus and the high value set by the Romans 
on having it in the private estates,’ see Pl. N.H. 
xvii, prooem. (Loti, patula ramorum opacitate 
lasciuae, etc.). There as well as xiii. (32) 17, 
Pliny seems to be thinking of the Celtis australis. 

* xvii. prooem. 

10 xvi. (86) 44, 236. 

1 Ibid. (85) 44, 235. 

13 Cf. De Off. iii. 113 ; Att. xiii. 30, 3; Fam. v. 
12,2; De Rep. passim. 

13 Pol. ap. Athen. Deipn. xiv. 65. 

4 Fraas: Synopsis Plantarum Florae classicac, 
Miinchen, 1845, p. 94. 

18 xvi. (86) 44, 236: Radices eius (of the one of 
the Volcanal) in forum usque Caesaris, etc. 
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attracted his attention. Thirdly, if we suppose that there had been some, 
could Cicero write these words, quem... st exciderts, multum prospexeris ? 
(a) It needs long reflection before deciding to cut down such a tall and fine 
tree as the bagolaro,’ even should it hide the view in some way; Crassus, it 
will be remembered, prized the bagolari of his dwelling on the Palatine very 
highly.2, Should they have been really a great annoyance to the view, surely 
it would have been enough to lop the branches of such tall trees,’ without 
cutting to the root. (b) Supposing even that they could hide the view in any 
way, the house being still in the process of building, Trebatius would have 
taken this into account, and there was no need to give him such advice. 
(c) From the Lupercal, as it is located by the latest and surest topography,‘ 
there is no wide view to speak of; for the Palatine, the Janiculum, the Aven- 
tine, and the Capitolium shut off the horizon almost completely. 

Therefore, in Ad Fam. vii. 20, it is the Velian estate that Cicero describes 
in the passage where he speaks of the lotus. We have the right to conclude 
that it was on this Velian estate that Cicero stayed in July 44. 


F. PRECHAC. 
BEADVAIS, 


trees were destroyed by thé Clodius fire? But if 
so, how should Pliny have seen them and spoken 
of their old age ? 

3 As they do in Southern France, at Aix or 
Nimes, 

* Cf. Richter, Topogr. dey Stadt Rom, pp. 35 
and 133 (in Handbuch, by Ivan Miiller). 


1 Italian name of the nettle-tree, 

2 Pl. N.H. xvii. prooem, This dwelling is now 
in the hands of Cicero, who highly appreciates 
and cares for all the dotes of it. Cf, A. Lichten- 
berger, de Cic. ve priv., Paris, 1895 (pp. 3, 7, 8, 9). 
Ido not think that this historical ornament of 
Cicero’s house has ever been mentioned hitherto. 
Does this silence of modern critics mean that the 














LVCRETIVS IV. 1223—1228. 


INDE Venus uaria producit sorte figuras 
maiorumque refert uoltus uocesque comasque, 
1225 quandoquidem nilo magis haec de semine certo 
fiunt quam facies et corpora membraque nobis. 
1227 et muliebre oritur patrio de semine saeclum 
maternoque mares existunt corpore creti. .. . 


Munro, followed by Giussani, transposes 1227, 8 to precede 1225. Lam- 
binus reads minus for magis. I cannot but think that the whole passage is 
correct as it stands; the key to it is to be found in Aristotle, Gen. An. I. xviii. 
722° 5, xal dwvynyv kal dvvyas cal rpiyas Gyo yiyvovtar Kai tTHv Kivnow, 
‘children are like their parents in voice, hair, etc.,’ not only in flesh, face, 
limbs, and so on. His argument is directed to a different end from that of 
Lucretius, and anyone who will look at his context will see why he mentions 
évuyas Kal tpiyas as well as ¢wvny cal xivnow. But it was from this passage 
that the contrast between woltus uocesque comasque and factes et corpora mem- 
braque ultimately derives, perhaps through Epicurus. Only it has been mis- 
applied, so that there is no longer much point about it, and the mention of 
comas has no justification at all. Then Aristotle goes on directly to speak of 
resemblance to remoter ancestors ; hence comes our maiorum ,; the two points 
are quite distinct in Aristotle, but in Lucretius they have been amalgamated. 

The meaning is this: ‘ Hence Venus produces all sorts of combinations of 
resemblances, not only to parents, but even to ancestors, not only in face and 
limb, but even in expression of countenance and tone of voice (hatr ought by 
rights to have been left out). For these things also are not produced by any 
single fixed principle of generation any more than face and limbs are,’ and 
therefore we get all sorts of combinations of resemblance in them too. 

Munro naturally asks ‘ what reason could there be for the poet’s asserting 
that they (woltus, etc.) are as uncertain in their origin as the body generally ?’ 
Is not the passage in Aristotle the answer to this question? It is likely 
enough that either Epicurus or Lucretius himself may have faMen into con- 
fusion about it. 

Lachmann and Munro and Giussani all say that semine certo is opposed to 
duplict semine in 1229. It is with great trepidation that I differ, but honestly I 
think that it is rather opposed to multa modts primordia multts in 1220. 

With Munro’s transposition, haec in 1225 is also decidedly harsh. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. 34. No.2. 1913. 

M. B. Ogle, The Classical Origin and Tradition of Literary Conceits. G.M. Bolling, 
Contributions to the Study of Homeric Metre. R. B. Steele, The Partictpial Usage in 
Cicevo’s Epistles. H.R. Fairclough, Horace’s View of the Relations between Sative and 
Comedy. H.F. Allen, Five Greek Mummy-Labels in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
G. W. Elderkin, Repetitions in the Argonautica of Apollonius. J. E. Harris, Four Verses 
of the Phoenissae (845-848). Reviews: XAPITE> Friederich Leo zum sechzigsten 
Geburtstag dargebracht, K. F. Smith. Brief mention: Wilamowitz’s Sappho und 
Simonides, Humphreys’ Demosthenes de Corona, Croénert’s Passow’s Greek Lexicon, von 
Poéhimann’s Geschichte der soztalen Frage und des Soctalismus in dey Antiken Welt (new 
edition), etc., the Editor. Correspondence: A. Gudeman, The Dialogue of Tacstus 
once move. 


Athenaeum (Pavia). Vol. 1., Part III. 1913. 

Silvio Ferri, La Historia de Preliis e le letteve nello Pseudo-Callistene. Discusses 
the relation of the Historia to the letters (purporting to be of Alexander the Great) 
in the Pseudo-Callisthenes, and corrects the view of Pfister as to the derivation 
of the Historia from a particular recension of the Greek work. Carlo Pascal, 
Culina. Shows reason for doubting the derivation of late Latin culina, ‘a burial- 
place for the poor or for criminals,’ from the older culina, ‘kitchen,’ as accepted by 
the Thesaurus, and proposes a derivation from Greek ra xoiAa, ‘caverns.’ Camillo 
Cessi, Orazio ¢e Parint. On the influence of Horace’s Satires on the eighteenth-century 
satirist Parini. Antonio Amante, Gis Acvostics nella poesta sepolcrale latina. Comments 
on the fifty (or more) acrostic inscriptions to be found among Biicheler’s collection 
of Carmina Epigraphica (one acrostic having helped to restore a text), and ascribes 
them to the second or third century a.D., twenty out of the fifty being Christian. 
P. L. Ciceri, De Claudtans in Nilo describendo fontibus. The writer finds that Claudian 
is in his Nilus on the whole independent of the older writers such as Aristotle or 
Lucretius, but has points of resemblance to Lucan, and shows an ‘ Ovidian colour’ 
in the latter part of the poem. 


Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 1913. 

June 21. C. Preisendanz, Cavmina Anacreontea post Val. Rosium tertium ed. 
C. Pr. (Sitzler), An Index verborum has been added to this Teubner text. The 
reviewer suggests some emendations in the text. J. Marouzeau, L’emplos du participe 
présent latin (Schmalz). Praised. 

June 28. G. Tomassetti, La Campagna Romana II, III (Wissowa). Vol. II 
was reviewed by T. Ashby in C. R. 1912, pp. 20 sqq. Vol. III contains ‘ Vie Cassia 
e Clodia, Flaminia e Tiberina, Labicana e Prenestina. Con 123 figure.’ More 
trustworthy on the Middle Ages than on the classical period. A fourth volume 
will complete the work. 

July 5. R.Schoene, Aeneae Tactics De obsidione toleranda commentanus, ed. R. S. 
(Tittel). Includes a full Index verborum, L. Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Stamme 
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bis zum Amnfange dev Volkerwanderung 11, 1, 2 (Wolff). The writer is thoroughly 
familiar with recent work on the subject. The section on the ‘ Vorgeschichte der 
Sweben’ specially praised. 

July 12. E. Bonnell, M. Fabss Quintsliani Instit. ovatoriae liber decimus, erkl. von 
E. B.(Ammon). Sixth edition revised by H. Rohl. F. Miinzer, Cacus dev Rinder- 
dieb (Wissowa). The examination of the story as told by Verg., Prop. and Ovid 
throws light on their methods. 

July 19. Gul. Gemoll, Xenophontis Inststutio Cyri, rec. G. G. Editio maior 
(Kalinka). Praised. 

July 26. H.W. Garrod, Mantlst A stronomicon lib. IT, ed. by H. W. G. (Kraemer). 
Highly praised. Harvard Studies, Vol. XXII (Tolkiehn). The reviewer discusses 
at some length J. S. Reid’s ‘Lucretiana’ and R. H. Webb’s paper on the MSS 
of Terence. The Journal of Roman Studies, 1, 1 (Wissowa). Very warm praise of 
this journal and the J. H. S.; some interesting remarks on English work in general. 


Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 1913. 

June 14. tC. Wachsmuth und O. Hense, Jo. Stoboes Anthologium, Vol. IV, V. 
Berlin. 1909, 1913 (H. Schenkl). ‘The difference between the restored Stobaeus 
and what previously was regarded as his work is enormous.’ 

June 28. C. Werner, De Anterastis dtalogo Pseudoplatonico (H. Mutschmann). 
The dialogue is written by an Academic against the Aristotelians. Such works, 
with the commentaries to Aristotle, form a storehouse of information on the history 
of the philosophical schools. PP. Kriiger, Geschichte dey Quellen und Litevatuy des 
vomischen Rechts. 2. Aufl. (R. v. Mayr). 

July 5. E. Kieckers, Dse Stellung des Verbs tm Griechischen, etc. (H. Meltzer). 
Gives the laws for the position of the verb in Greek, and shows that the end of 
the sentence is not on the whole preferred. H. Jordan, Geschichte dey altchristlichen 
Literatur (E. Preuschen). 

July 12. W. Gerhausser, Der Protreptikos des Poseidonius (W. W. Jaeger). 
Sound in method and material, and cautious with regard to the modern view that 
P. is the father of Neoplatonism, and the tendency to ascribe material to him on 
insufficient evidence. R. Kiihner, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik dev lateinischen Sprache. 
2 Aufl, II] Bd., neugearb. v. C. Stegmann (W. Havers). The reviewer joins in 
praising this volume, and discusses many details. 

July 26. O. Villaret, Hippocratis De natura hominis liber (J. Ilberg). 

Aug. 2. O. Apelt, Platon’s Dialog Philebos, iibers. und erlautert von O. A. 
(W. Nestle). Admirable introduction (including a bibliography of modern treatises 
on the dialogue) and translation. 


Hermes. Vol. 48. Part 3. 1913. 

W. Capelle, Zur Geschichte der meteorologtschen Litteratuy. A. Rosenberg, Studien 
zur Entstchung dey Plebs. 1. Sacrosanctus. ‘ Nicht die Tribunen sind sacrosanct, son- 
dern im correcten Sprachgebrauch, die Institutionen auf denen sie beruhen.’ 
2. The origin of their right. 3. The Lex Icilia de Aventino. H. Diels, Hippokvatische 
Forschungen. IV. On the De Arte, includes a collation of Codex Parisinus Gr. 
2253 (A) and Marcianus Gr. 269(M). H. F. Miller, Plotinische Studien, argues that 
the metaphysic of P. is not based on a system of emanations. E. von Stern, Solon 
und Peisistratos. W.W. Jaeger, Hovaz C. i. 34: this poem does not celebrate the 
Roman Fortuna, but the Hellenistic idea of Tvyy. W. Heraeus, Lateinische Gedichte 
auf Inschriften. No. 108 in Engstrém’s Carm. Lat. Epig. is identified with Martial 
I. 40; No. 301 quotes Tibullus II. 49. S. Brassloff, Die vechtliche Bedeutung dev 
Inauguration beim Flaminat. M.Wellmann, Zu Diokles. 

Miscellen. N.J. Krom, Dse Saul von Besuagar. R. M. Meyer, Tacttus und die 
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Arminiusliedey. A. Gudeman, Ein neues Zeugnss fiir die Tactteische Verfasserschaft des 
Dialogus. A discussion of Eumenius, De tnstawvandis scholis, paneg. 9. 2. 3, which 
contains a phrase (sudibus . . . dimicatur) which is imitated from Dialog. 34. 6. 


Le Musée Belge. XVI. 4. 
Réné Nichard, The Problem of the Bacchae of Euripsdes. 


XVII. 1. 
N. Holwein, Select Papyrs. An important article of fifty pages, including trans- 
lation and copious commentary. 


Mnemosyne. 4!. 3. 

J. v. L., J. J. H., Obituary notice of S. A. Naber. K. Kuiper, Ad Satyri fragmentum 
de vita Eurspidis adnotationes duae. Notes on Satyrus compared with anon. lives; 
suggestions for the text: discussion of some comic fragments. M. Valeton, De 
Iliadis fontibus et compositione. The Ionic working over of some Dorian motives— 
Glaucus-Sarpedon: treatment of Heracles-saga: Quellenkritik of the Gods: First 
part of final summary (to be continued). P. H. Damsté, Lecttones Valevianae. Notes 
and emendations to text of Books III-IV (to be continued). J. W. Beck, De Con- 
troversia quadam Catulliana. The dedication ‘cus dono...’ is to be referred neither 
to all poems nor to I-LX, but to an early group of the lighter poems. P. H. 
Damsté, Ova urina quae sunt quaeque fuerunt. On the various meanings of ‘ wind- 
eggs.’ H. Wagenvoort, H.f., Demetris Triclintt scholia metrica: additions and im- 
provements in Dindorf’s text, taken from a codex Angelicus. J. J. Hartman, Ad 
Plutarcht movalia annotationes criticae : Notes on the De gloria Athentensium. J. W. Beck, 
De loco Propertis conclamato : seeks to establish Vahlen’s emendation s# posces, partamve 

. in IV 4, 55. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, etc. XXXI. 6. 

Th. Pliiss, Dse Hadesfahrt des Odysseus als epische Dichtung. An analysis of 
Odyssey xi. as an artistic whole, itself part of a larger whole. R. Reitzenstein, Die 
Aveopagvede des Paulus. Beginning with a defence of Norden’s views on dyviorw Oew 
against Harnack’s reply, R. criticises H.’s lexicographical evidence for St. Luke’s 
authorship of St. Paul’s speech, discusses incidentally many other questions arising 
out of the Acts, and justifies the ‘ philological’ standpoint in the criticism of such 
texts. 

XXXI. 7. 1913. 

G. Herbig, Die nachsten Aufgaben der etruskischen Archdaologie. Pleas for com- 
prehensive works on Etruscan topography, coins, anthropology, religion, furniture, 
etc.; a half-promise of an illustrated handbook of Etruscan culture; and a sugges- 
tion of a central Etruscan Institute. A. Schulten, Martials Spanische Gedichte. A 
topographical commentary, with a map, on M.’s references to Bilbilis and its 
neighbourhood, by a man who knows his Spain. H. Lamer, review of Die Arbeiten 
zu Pergamon, 1910-1911. 


Philologus. LXXII. Heft 1. 1913. 

O. Immisch, Der erste platonische Brief. (1) The intention of the collector of the 
Letters was to complete Plato’s political philosophy—Comparison of the Letters, 
from this point of view, with the Politicus, the Laws (especially 739£), and Aristotle. 
(2) The first letter is from Dexippus (vid. Diod. 13 and 14) to Dionysius I. Philistus 
may have included this letter in his history, and Timaeus in his, in something like 
its present form. From the latter it was taken over into the Platonic collection. 
R. Hirzel, Ovoia, A history of its two meanings—(1) property, (2) essence. How 
the former, which is the earlier, produced the latter. G. Kafka, Zu Theophrasts 


1913. 
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De sensu. A consideration of the fragments (Diels’ Vorsokvatiker), especially of their 
matter. O.S.v. Fleschenburg, Die Technik des Bildeinsatzes. The description of a 
work of art, designed to link together the introduction and body of a work, as a 
branch of sophistic technique. Four elements essential: (1) localization of the 
work of art, (2) description of it, (3) explanation, (4) moral. Examples from— 
Cebes, Petronius, Lucian (Toxaris), Pseudo-Lucian (Eyvotes), Longus, Achilles Tatius. 
R. Asmus, Zur Knitth und Evklairung von Julian Ep. 3* und 35. Ep. 3*. probably 
addressed to Sallustius, to be dated 359 a.p. The supposed connection between 
3* and 35 (also considered) is baseless. H. Wingels, De ordine libellorum Lucianeorum. 
A full review of the five oldest manuscripts, starting from this point. W. Schmid, 
Zu Virgil’s Catalepton. Suggests II. 2-5 tste, iore, rhetor, usquequaque vots totus, | 
Thucydides Britannus, Atticae “¢7Bos | tau Gallicum, pw et odw ef pada illisit, | 
«(ta Omnia ista uerba miscuit fratri’; X. 23 pyxinumaque pectinem ; X1V.g ‘ marmoreus- 
que tibi atque ignicoloribus alis | in morem posita stabit Amor pharetra.’ Eb. Nestle, 
Beobachtungen zu den latetntschen Evangelten. Statistics (1) for the various translations 
of 6 de, ot de, and (2) for ast, dixit, inquit. G. Landgraf, Luctlius Fr. 417 M. ‘si tricosus 
bovinatorque.’ Tricosus justified and explained by Columella 11, 1, 16. W. v. Voigt, 
Zu Cicevo und Germanicus, Cic. De Legg. I1. 9. 22. ‘Sos leto datos’ read avos. Ger- 
manicus, Phaenom. 665 sq. keep Cancvrt. The reference is astrological. A. Zimmer- 
mann, Zur Duenosinschnift. Suggests a goddess Oztensia who ‘ praeest rebus utendis.’ 
A. Laudien, Plutarchea. A list of MSS. of Plutarch’s Lives hitherto unused. 


Revue de l’Instruction publique en Belgique. LV. 1, 2. 

Boisacq, Etymological Studies. J. de Decker, Ad Sen. Rhet. Suas. II. 10. 

LV. 3, 4. 

G. Cahnter, Choephoroi vv. 691-699. J. de Decker, Juvenal I. vv. 81-86, a new 
interpretation. 

LXVI. 1, 2. 


C. Brakham, Notes on Roman Histortans. 
, 


Revue des Etudes grecques. XXV. 113, 114. 

G. Sotiriadis, Prehistoric Excavations in Phocis. An important article with illustra- 
tions. A. Boucher, Greek Tactics, an illuminating article by a military officer. 
K. Kniper, The Marriage of Cydippe. An exhaustive study on the pre-nuptial rites 
of Naxos. 

XXV. 115. 

E, Michon, remainder of article on The Sculptures of Aegina and Phigalia. 


Rheinisches Museum fir Philologie. LXVIII. 3. 1913. 

P. Corssen, Ist die Alexandva dem Tvragther Lykophron abzusprechen? The poem 
is to be dated after Pyrrhus and before 197 B.c. External evidence and internal 
analysis both go to confirm the authorship of Lycophron, the tragic poet, and give 
the work a greater historical interest and value. K. Ziegler, Zum Zeushymnus des 
Kallimachos. The connection of Zeus with earthly kings and the forms of prayer 
in antiquity. P. Maas, Zu Aristophanes Thesmophonazusen. In v. 2 read amodei 
p aAtwy, in v. 277 €a* orevdde, in 601-6 (yTnTEac tap’, at the same time transposing 
603 and 604. In 808-9 read "Avutos for avrés with Kuster’s ¢joe. Zu Menander. On 
the tragic style in the Perikeir., vv. 66-121, nom. for voc. in women’s names in +45, 
various emendations by use of the form zai; notes on text of Cithair. 46 sq. J. Merk, 
Antiochus und Stratonike. Study of different accounts and use of romantic details: 
relation of these to the Hippolytus. U. Kahrstedt,§{Die Mariyrerakten von Lugdunum 
177. Argues for credibility of narrative in Euseb. H. E. v. 1 sqq. S. Brassloff, Zur 
Lehve von den Freilassungen in der vomischen Kaiserzeit. Argues (against Mitteis) that 
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representation in manumissio uindicta was not very rare under the empire. C. Atzert, 
Handscviftliches zu Cicevos De Officiis. Notes on a twelfth century MS. at Brussels 
(No. 10036) and its place among the contaminated MSS. W. A. Baehrens, Zu 
Curtius Rufus. On the clausulae in Curt. Rufus. Notes on text based ou these. 
M. L. Strack, Jn Sachen Abdevas. Defends himself against attacks by Wilamowitz 
in Sappho u. Simonides. Miszellen. C. O. Zuretti on Anth, Pal. v. 191. S. Sudhaus, 
On Samia 327, Ciris, v.48. P. E. Sonnenberg, De Ciceronis Oficina. E. Hohl, Tacstus 
und dey jtingere Plintus. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1913. 

May 26. Pauly, Real-Encyclopidie. Neue bearb. von W. Kroll. 15 Halbb. 
Helikon-Hestia (F. Harder). F. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen zuy Kritik und Geschichte 
dey Komédie. 2 Aufl. (P. Wessner). A. Slijpen, Disputatio critica de carminibus Hovati 
sex quae dicuntuy odae Romanae (H. Belling). R. C. Kukula, Quintslians Interpretation 
von Hovaz’ C. 1, 14 (G. Friedrich). ‘K. is mistaken in interpreting the ode as a 
“ propempticon ”’ for Octavian.’ 

June 2. A Calderini, ‘Opnpwrai (Nohl). ‘Collects all that we know.’ 
G. Dickins, Catalogue of the Akvopolis Museum. 1 (Br. Schroder). T. L. Heath, 
The Method of Archimedes vecently discovered by Heiberg (M. K. Grober). A translation 
with historical introduction. E. Capps, Menander, The Hero, Epitrepontes, Perikeiro- 
mene and Samia, ed. by E.C. (K. F. W. Schmidt). ‘ Renders excellent service to the 
study of M.’ E, A. Sonnenschein, A new Latin Grammar (H. Blase). ‘Cannot be 
overlooked by anyone interested in the future of this study.’ 

June 9. W. How and J. Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus (Fr. Harder). 
‘Passes over no difficulty and contains the results of the latest research.’ E. Rosen- 
berg, Zum Verstandntss des Hovaz (G. Friedrich). A Festschrift containing (1) the use 
of the fut. in Horace and the Elegiac poets, by E. R.; (2) on the fourth Pythian ode, 
by E. Lohan; (3) an hiatus in Demosthenes, by F. Schiller. E. Engstrom, Carmina 
Latina epigvaphica post editam collectionem Buechelerstanam (C. Ganzenmiiller). O. 
Schissel von Fleschenberg, Novellenkvainze Luktans (P. Schulze). ‘ Important and 
interesting.’ 

June 16. J. Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language (R. Wagner). 
‘Especially useful to those who cannot read other languages than their own.’ 
L. Robin, La théovie platonicienne de l'amour (G. Lehnert). Pohlig, Die Romeroden 
des Hovaz (K. Léschhorn). C. Plini, Epistularum lhbn 1X, Eptstularum ad Tvatanum 
liber, Panegyricus, rec. R. C. Kukula. Ed. II (M. Stangl.). 

June 23. H. Weinstock, De Evotico Lystaco (B. v. Hagen). ‘ Strengthens the 
view that the Phaedrus is a “ Programmschrift.”’ W. Wegehaupt, Ctceros Rede 
pro C. Rabirio (K. Léschhorn). ‘ Maintains against O. Schulthess that this speech 
was delivered before the Comitia Centuriata in a trial for high treason.’ J. van 
Wageningen, Auli Persi Flaccs Saturae ed. J. v. W. (R. Helm). ‘Contains all that 
is worth knowing.’ 

June 30. A. Monti, Index Archilocheus cum Homerico Hestodeo et Herodoteo com- 
pavatus and De Archilochi elocutione (L. Weber). ‘ Both works show that the final 
word on the vocabulary of Archilochus has not yet been said.’ J. Kessler, /socvates 
und die panhellenische Idee (H. Swoboda). ‘A noticeable contribution,” M. Haupt, 
Catulls Tibulli Propertit Carmina a M. H. recognita, ed. 7 a J. Vahlen cur. et a 
R. Helm ed. I. (G. Friedrich). M. Schanz, Geschichte dey voimischen Literatur. 
Il. Die vémische Literatur in dey Zeit dey Monarchie bis auf Hadrian. 2. Hilfte. Vom 
Tode des Augustus bis zuy Regierung Hadrians. 3. Aufl. (Fr. Harder). V.Gardthausen, 
Griechische Paliogvaphie. 2 Aufl. II. (C. Wessely). 

July 7. S. Reinach, Répertoive des vases peints grecs et étrusques.—Répertoive de la 
Statuaive grecque et vomaine.— Répertoive de reliefs grecs et vomains.—Recuesl de tétes.— 
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Btbliothéque des monuments figurés (H. Lamer). G. Hertig, Die etvuskische Leinwand- 
volle des Agramer Nattonalmuseums (A. Walde). G. Hempl, Early Etruscan Inscriptions 
(A. Walde). A mistaken attempt to connect Etruscan with Latin. M. Haupt, 
Catulls Ttbulli Propertti Carmina a M. H. vecognita. Ed. 7 a J. Vahlen cur. et a 
R. Helm ed. II. (G. Friedrich). ‘This edition of Vahlen’s has nothing to do with 
science.’ 

July 14. O. Réssner, Beitrage zur Lisung dev homevischen Frage (K. Loschhorn). 
On Iliad, Books 1-3. W.H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson, Greek Inscriptions from 
Sardes. II. (W.Larfeld). Guil. Quandt, De Baccho ab Alexandri aetate in Asia Minore 
culto (W. Larfeld). H. Jacobsohn, Altitalische Inschriften, ausgewahlt von H. J. 
(A. Walde). J. Schroter, De Ciceronis Catone maiore (W.:Isleib). A. Lang, Beitrage 
zuy Geschichte des Katsers Tiberius (Ph. Fabia). ‘A work of sound method and good 
judgment but of small result.’ 

July 21. K. Brugmann, Gniechische Grammatik. 4. Aufl. von A. Thumb (M. 
Giintert). A. Romer, Aristarchs Athetesen in dev Homerkritik (F. Stiirmer). ‘A 
standard work.’ A. Boucher, L’Anabase de Xénophon, avec un commentaire historique et 
militaive (H. Philipp). ‘ Diligent, but partly superfluous and much too controversial,’ 
K. Gatzert, De nova comoedia quaestiones onomatologicae (E. Wiist). ‘ Interesting.’ 
Th. Diring, Zur Uberlieferung von Senekas Tragidien (K. Léschhorn). 

July 28 (double number). P. Jouquet, Papyrus de Théadelphie, édités par P. J. 
(C. Wessely). Gr. Semeka, Ptolemdisches Prozessvecht (A. Wiedemann). ‘ Interesting 
and valuable.’ M. San Nicold, Agyptisches Vereinswesen zuv Zeit dey Ptolemder und 
Romer (A. Wiedemann). 


LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XXXII. Band, 1, 2 Hefte. 1913. 

Brugmann, aipew cognate of opuy, Old Ind. sisay-ti (‘pursues’), Welsh herw 
[herw-heliwr, ‘poacher ’}, éAeiv from a root sel- which appears in Welsh helw (‘ posses- 
sion’), Gaulish Luguselua (‘ possession of Lugus’); é06w, éoOiw in Homer; éobiw 
comes from an imperative *éo@: (=Old Ind. addhi) which once existed beside éw 
and édyevar. E. Kieckers, Schaltesdtze (e.g. ‘said I,’ ‘ inguit,’ etc.) n Latin, Romance, 
and Modern German, an examination of the relative frequency of the verbs used 
(dictt, ait, etc.) and their position in the sentences which they quote. G. Herbig, 
Old Italic Verbforms, fifiked (in med fifiked) a Faliscan reduplicated Aorist; Fal. fifigod 
=fifigont 3rd pl. of an old Aorist like rériOovr, trérayovr. Oscan fifikus is a 2nd. sing. 
fut. perf. from the same verb; Latin preferred the s Preterite finxit; Fal. porded, 
‘ he offered,’ a compound of dave, por= Gk. rap, porded by haplology from por-de-ded ; 
Fal. douiad= Lat. dwat. E. Fraenkel adds a supplement to his book on the suffixes 
-THp, -Twp, THS (1910-1912), with an investigation of their metaphorical significance in 
Greek. W. Havers discusses abrupt ratra in inscriptions; it is used (1) as a mere 
exclamation, especially with a vocative; (2) as a mark of quotation like our 
‘inverted comma’ [cf. ‘6a’ rotr’ eros yuvarxorAnPis Suttos dmiwv Aesch. Persae 122]; 
(3) to denote the beginning or end of a document = Finis or a mere ‘ full stop.” The 
Latin ¢antum was used in the same way; cf. L. Gratius Eutyches domum aeternam utuus 
sibi curauit ne heredem vogaret. Tatra, and L. Critonius L. L. Felix sibi et Critontae L.L. 
Rufilla. Tantum. 
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acrostic inscriptions in Biicheler's Carmina Ept- 
graphica, 283 
devena yanti (Sk.) =equo eunt, 202 
Adam on the argument of Plato, Protag. 351 B— 
356 C, 100 ff.; and the separatists on the 
Republic, 268 
adjectives coupled to abl. abs., 24 f. 
Aeneas Tacticus and stichometry, 256 ff. 
corruption in archetype of M due to— 
(a) omission of line, 257 ff. 
(4) omission of words, 262 f. 
(c) transposition, 260 ff. 
ordinary instances of lipography in, 256 
text checked by Julius Africanus, 261 ff. 
Aeschylus, Septem contra Thebas, plot of, 73 ff. 
recollection of the Persians a factor in, 77 
strikes a keynote in opening words of plays, 2. 
Aetna, date of, 136 
Albericus Mythologus, date and sources of, 136 f. 
Allen (T. W.), on Pisistratus and Homer, 33 ff. 
on the canonicity of Homer, 221 ff. 
Antigone’s tomb, 212 
Ardys and Mithridates (coll. Liu. xxxiii. 19), 66 
Aristides Quintilianus and the Greek modes, 93 
Aristophanes, 7hesm., suggestions on, 286 
Aristotelian [Problems], date of the, 97 f. 
Aristotle and Thucydides, 214 
Artemis-cult at Cumae, 68 
‘articulation’ in Catullus’ poems, 125 (and n.), 
128 (and n.) 
Athenian interpolations in the //iad, the question 
of, 46 ff. 
Athenodorus Caluus, 35 (n.) 
Augustus, horoscope of, 109 ff. 


B. 


Bacchylides and Naevius, 213 

Bataui, the, in Julius Caesar, 139 

bees as agents of punishment for infidelity, 180 
Berlin papyrus fragment of Hesiod, 218 f. 
blindness a punishment for adultery, 180 ff. 
Borimus or Bormus, story of, 184, 187 

bousculade (la) expressive of Lat. turda, 121 
Britain—how far Romanized, 138 

Bicheler’s Carm. Epigr., 960; the Catulus of, 58 


C. 
Caesar and the Bataui, 139 
legal expiration of command in Gaul, 141 
canonicity of Homer, the, 221 ff. 
general view of ‘Homer,’ 221 f. 
textual additions, 222 ff. 
Hesiod, 222 f. 
Cycle, 223 
Hymns, 223 f. 
saec. V1l., 224 
saec. V., 224 ff. 


Alexandrian, 226 ff. 
later than saec. IV., 228 ff. 
summary and table of results, 229 f. 
supplementary or detachable evidence, 
230 f. 
the question of y 297—w fin., 231 ff. 
car, from Lat. quare (?), 144 
cdrati =colit, 203 
cardyati (Sk.), 2. 
Caspari (M. O. B.), on the Egyptian expedition of 
459-4 B.c., 198 ff. 
Catalogue, suggested interpolations in the, 45 ff., 
48 (n.) 
Catulliana (D. A. Slater), 122 ff. 
Catullus, ‘articulation’ of poems in, 125 (and n.), 
128 (and n.) 
variants of G (Codex Sangermanensis) in, 122 
the dedication Cuz dono, 285 
Child’s Anglish and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
tales from, 134 ff. 
Cicero, de Offciis, twelfth-century MS. of, at 
Brussels, 287 
Clark's lectures on stichometry, 256 
Clerk Colvill ballad, the, 184, 186 
Classical Association, the, 72 
Claudian’s Ni/us, sources of, 283 
Corinthian War, a problem in the, 132 
Crito and the alleged attempt to bribe Socrates 
jurors, 162 
Ctesias’ account of the Egyptian expedition of 
459-4 B.C., 199 
credibility compared with that of Herodotus, 2d. 
Cycle, date of the, 42 ff. 
passages bearing on the subject, 43 f. 
poems of the, annalistic, 41, 43 ff. 
Cyrus on life after death, 168 
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date of Aetna, 136 
of Manilius iv., 111 f. 
of the Aristotelian [ Prob/emata}, 97 f. 
of the Cyclic poems, 42 ff. 
of the Epic Revival, 44 f. 
datives in Thucydides, 243, 244, 250, 251 
de tunica lintea (Luu. iii. 147 sgqq.), 196 f. 
Friedlaender’s view criticized, 7. 

Delphi and Pythagoras, 160 (n.) 

Denniston (J. D.), on some recent theories of the 
Greek modes, 83 ft. 

Dickins (G.), on the true cause of the Peloponnesian 
War, 62: see also 59 ff. and C. Q. for October, 
IQII 

Dieuchidas on Pisistratus (or Solon) and Homer, 
34, 46, 50 

differing meanings of the same set of words, 28 

Diogenes Laertius i. 2, 56; note on, 134 

Dionysius Thrax, scholia on, and Pisistratus, 36 f. 

‘division’ of notes, 106 

livisions of human life, the, 140 

does the Odyssey imitate the J/iad? 234 ff. 

dramatic significance of words in the Greek 
Tragedians, 74 f. 

dream of Ennius, the, 188 ff. 


E. 
EBA POON (Theocr. 72. i. 139 sg.), 176 ff. 
meaning of phrase, and interpretation of the 
Daphnis legend, 177 ff. 
references to Daphnis in literature, 179 
‘Sicilian’ folk-tale regarding Daphnis, 179 ff. 
stories of similar nympholepts, 183 f. 
illustrated from Child’s Ballads, 184 ff. 
the ‘ Daphnis’ spring, 183 (and n.), 186 f. 
Egyptian expedition of 459-4 B.c., the, 198 ff. 
Thucydides’ account of the Athenian arma- 
ment, 198 f. 
checked by Ctesias, 199 
by the ‘ Erechtheis inscription,’ 200 
unlikely from (a) home troubles, (4) cer- 
tainty of combined attack, 200 f. 
eldwhov (or simulacrum) as opposed to anima, 
195 
Etsagoge, the pseudo-Euclidean and the Greek 
modes, 93, 96 f. 
Ennius, the dream of, 183 ff. 
authorities bearing on the subject, 189 ff. 
facts deduced therefrom and Ennius’ concep- 
tion, 192 f, 
instances of similar eléwda, 19¢ f. 
Epic Revival, traditional date of the, 44 f. 
epitaph of Heluia Prima, 58 
Epizephyrian Locri, results of excavations at, 140 
‘ Erechtheis inscription’ and the Egyptian expedi- 
tion of 459-4 B.C., 200 
euphemism, importance of to the Greek, 74 
Euripides, cogicuara of, 164 ff. 
Euthyphro on Socrates’ dauémnov, 158, 170, 172 f. 
Evelyn-White (Hugh G.), Hesiodea, 217 ff. 
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Pay (Edwin W.), Syntax and Etymology, 202 {1 


axitia quasi ‘ paint-stick,’ 205 f. 
axttiosus, 204 f. 
culauit, 203 f. 
nubere, 206 f. 
utor, uescor, 202 Ff. 
Ferguson (A. 8.), on the impiety of Socrates, 
157 ff. 
Festus, notes on, 115 ff. 
his habit of completing quotations irrespective 
of sense, 117, 19 
MS. of his epitome of Verrius, 115 
Paulus’ mistakes in epitomizing, 118 
Fortuna, cult of, 208 
Friedlaender’s view of Iuu. iii. 147 sgg. ; combated, 
196 f. 
Fries’ development of the rise of pastoral poetry, 
176 


G. 


Garrod (H. W.), on the epitaph of Heluia Prima, 58 
Gemini, birth under, 20 (and n.) 
Geneva papyrus (No. 94) and fragments of Hesiod, 
219 f. 
Greek modes, some recent theories of the, 83 ff. 
Cook Wilson on, 92 ff. (see also 85) 
Macran on, 87 ff. (see also 86) 
Monro on, 84 ff. 
recapitulatory, 97 f. 
summing up, 98 f. 
the importance of pitch in, 2. 
verb, position of the, 284 
verbs meaning ‘to import from abroad,’ 
usage of, 157 (and n.) 
Grundy (G. B.), on the true cause of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, 59 ff.: see also 62 and C. Q. for 
October, 1911 


H. 


Hackforth (R.), on the modification of plan in 
Plato’s Republic, 265 ff. 
Hannibalic War, contributions to the, 69 
Harrison (E,), note on Sophocles, 7rach. 1064 5q., 
133 f. 
on a problem in the Corinthian War, 132 
Hardie (W. R.), on the dream of Ennius, 188 ff 
Havet (Louis), note on Plautus, Bacch. 107, 120 f. 
Haydn's dictum on music, 83 
Hellen. Oxyrhynch. and Xenophon, 214 
Heluia Prima, epitaph of, 58 
Hermann’s (K. F.) interpretation of Theocritus 
Thyrsis-song, 178 
Herodotus and Ctesias, credibility of, 199 
the medical writer, 138 
Hesiodea (Hugh G. Evelyn-White), 217 ff. 
Hesiodic 7heogonta, authorship of the, 142 
vision and its imitators, the, 188 ff. 
Historia Augusta, date of the, 68 
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Homer, bucolic diaeresis in, 71 
Odyssey—does it imitate the //iad? 234 ff. 
(1) cases of alleged borrowing or imita- 
tion, 235 ff. 
(2) cases of additional parody, 240 ff. 
(a) generally, 240 f. 
(4) on undignified subjects, 241 f. 
pluralis maiestatis in, 129 ff. 
the canonicity of, 221 ff. 
vowel-contraction in, 71 
Homeric tradition and Pisistratus, the, 33 ff. 
authorities on the collection of the lays, 35 ff. 
on the Panathenaica, 33 f. 
on the question of interpolation, 38 ff. 
on the transport of the poems to Athens, 
Housman (A. E), notes on Persius, 12 ff. 
on Manilius, Augustus, Tiberius, Capricornus, 
and Libra, 109 ff. 
Hunter (L. W.), on Aeneas Tacticus and stichome- 
try, 256 ff. 
Hylas, story of, 184, 187 


I. 


Jliad, suggested plan of the, 139 
and Odyssey, tropes in, 2d. 
impiety of Socrates, 157 ff. 
independent negatives in Greek, 244 
interpolation, real significance of, 47 
in Manilius iv. 776, 113 f. 
suggested in the Catalogue, 45 ff., 48 (n.) 
Ionic hexameter, origin of the, 71 
Isidore’s ‘ Institutionum disciplinae’ and ‘ de 
numeris,’ 68 
Italian painters and sculptors, mediaeval, compared 
with Homer and the Cyclic writers, 42 


J. 
Jacobsohn’s Law of Hiatus and Syllaba Anceps, 4 
Julius Africanus and the text of Aeneas Tacticus, 
261 ff. 
Juvenal iii. 147 sqqg., note on, 196 f. 


K. 
Krishna, story of, and the Thyrsis-song in Theo- 
critus, 176 


L. 


Lachmann on Lucretius ii. 301, 26 
LANGUAGE: SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 71 f., 
144, 216, 288. See further under ‘ Summaries.’ 
Latin accent, 71 
authors, notes and suggestions on, 54 ff., 105 ff. 
music, 214 
prohibitives, tenses in, 144 
Leaf on interpolations in the //iad, 47 
Leo on text of Plautus, 7ruculentus, 4, 119 
lexicographical variations with similarly constructed 
verbs, 206 
Lindsay (W. M.), notes on Festus, 115 ff. 
notes on Plautus, 1 ff. : see also 119 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL: SUMMARIES OF 
PERIODICALS, 63 ff., 135 ff., 208 ff., 283 ff. See 
further under ‘ Summaries.’ 
Longinus’ treatment of ‘ pathos,’ 215 
Lucian’s rotor 4 eval, 2d. 
Lucretius iv. 1223 sqq., note on, 282 
v., source of, 66 
and Epicureanism in the Middle Ages, 214 
Ludus de morte Claudii, suggestions on the, 142 
Lycophron the tragedian, poem of, 286 


M. 


Mackail on the potency of the spoken word in 
Sophocles, 74 f. 

Magna Graecia, end of Pythagorean supremacy in, 
140 

Magnes’ Lydian epos, 44 (and n.) 

Manilius iv., date of, 111 f. 

iv. 776, interpolation in, 113 f. 

Manilius, Augustus, Tiberius, Capricornus, and 
Libra, 109 ff. 

pavris, status of the, 167 

Megarian antiquaries and the Pisistratus legend, 39, 
49 ff. 

Menander, remarks on, 286 

metopes in public buildings, 139 

Milton quoted, 246 

Mime and the Idyll, possible origin of, 142 

Mimesis in Greek literature, 139 f., 142 

misdivision of continuous words in MSS., 68 f. 

modification of plan in Plato's Repudiic, the, 265 ff 

Monro on imitations of the //sad in the Odyssey, 
234 ff. 

moon’s influence on astrology, 110 ff. 

Moretum of Virgil (?), the, 208 

MS. of Aeneas Tacticus, 256 ff. 

of Festus’ epitome of Verrius, 115 
Murray's theory of the situation of Oedipus, 75 (n.) 


N. 
notes and suggestions on Latin authors, 54 ff., 105 ff. 
on Festus, 115 ff. 
on Plautus, 1 ff., 119, 120 f. 
on Persius, 12 ff. 
on Trebatius the Velian, 273 ff. 
nouns in -2s originally adjectives, 117 
nubere, the 4 is rather from 44 than dh, 206 
nympholepts, stories of, 180, 183 ff. 


O. 


Oitensia, a goddess (?), 286 

Old Italic verb-forms, 288 

Orphism and Plato’s Gorgias, 214 

Ovid, quotations from Catullus in, 124 (and n.) 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus fragment of Hesiod, 217 f. 


P, 


Pallis (Alex.), note on Diogenes Laertius i. 2, 56 
134 

Panathenaic festival and Homer, the, 33 f. 

papyrus fragments of Hesiod, 217 ff. 
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paronomasia on names in the Tragedians, 133 f. 

* partitive’ gen. in Greek, 144 

pastoral poetry, novel views on genesis of, 176 f. 

Paul’s (St.) speech on Mars hill, 285 

Paulus’ mistakes in epitomizing Festus, 118 

peacocks emblematic of a poetic soul, 193 (n.) 

Peloponnesian War, true cause of, Dickins on, 62; 
Grundy on, §9 ff. 

Pergamum and Pisistratus, 35, 37 f., §1 

PERIODICALS: see under ‘ Summaries’ 

Persius, notes on, 12 ff. 

Petermann der Diemringer, story of, 185 

Petronius’ Satyricon, scene of, 141 

Phillimore on Catullus ii., 123 f. 

Philoxenus and the Greek modes, 98 

Pisistratus and Homer, 33 ff. 

authorities for connexion between, 33 ff. 
disposed of by date of Epic Cycle, 40 ff. 
how the legend arose, 49 f. 
regarded as a philosopher, 35, 50 ff. 
Plato and Xenophon's alleged evasions as to 
Socrates’ impiety, 157, 159, 161 f., 167 ff., 
172 ff. 
Plato, Protagoras 351 B— 356 C, argument of, 
100 ff. 
Republic, modification of plan in, 265 ff. 
Cornford’s views criticized, 265 f., 270 f. 
differentiation of books ii.-iv. and vi.-vii., 
268 ff., 271 f. 

origin of tripartite parallelism, 266 ff., 
271 f. 

the cardinal virtues, 266, 268 ff., 272 

Sophist 244 C, note on, §2 f. 

Plato’s Letters, 285 

Platt (Arthur), note on Lucretius iv. 1223-1228, 
282 

Plautus, Bacchides 107, note on, 120 f. 

Truculentus, text of, 4, 119 

Plautus, notes on, 1 ff. 

attraction of antecedent, § f. 

hypermetric exclamations, 2 f. 

influence of Ennius on (?), 9 

line-division, 3 

metrical treatment of pronouns, 4 

pleonastic forms, 5 

tribrach opening of iambic lines, 7 f. 

pleonasm in Thucydides, 253 

plot of the Septem contra Thebas, 73 ff. 

pluralis maiestatis in Homer, 129 ff. 

with juérepos, 129 f. 
vuérepos, 130 
verbs, 131 

Plutarch’s authorship of the Septem Sapientum 

Conuiuium, 139 

Pontus, dialect of, 144 

Posidonius and Neoplatonism, 284 

of Apamea, 142 

of Olbia, 2. 

Préchac (F.), notes on Trebatius the Velian, 273 ff. 

Prescott (Henry W.), on &8a jbov (Theocr. Jd. 
i. 139 5g.), 176 ff. 

presents and futures combined in Greek, 247 f. 

problem in the Corinthian War, 132 





‘ Proclus’’ note on Hesiod, Op. ef Di. 169 and 169 
a—d, 219 f. 
pseudo-sanctity of the traditional text of Horace, 56 
Pylos and the Hymn to Hermes, 45 (and n.) 
Pythagorean influence on Socrates, 159 f. 
supremacy in Magna Graecia, end of, 140 


Q. 
quadrilateral fields, artistic treatment of, 67 
Quintus and Virgil, 142 
quotations from Catullus in Ovid, 124 (and n.) 
in Festus, regard to completeness rather than 
sense, I17, 119 


R. 


recent theories of the Greek modes, 83 ff. 
Reitzenstein’s explanation of the Thyrsis-song in 
Theocritus, 176 f. 

religion and ethics versus lay poetry, 67 
repetition of recurring words in inscriptions, etc., 68 
Rhoecus and the hamadryad, story of, 180 
Richards (H.), Thucydidea, 145 ff., 243 ff. 

Part I. Further dislocations, 145 ff. 

Part II. Miscellaneous Emendations, 153 

ff., 243 ff. 


S. 


Schlumberger Mirror, a reading of the, 141 
scholia on //tad ii. (Oxyrh. Pap. viii.), 140 
Schwartz’ interpretation of Theocritus’ Thyrsis- 
song, 178 
Scott’s Athenian Interpolations in Homer, referred 
to, 47, 48 (n.) 
Septem contra Thebas, plot of the, 73 ff. 
Shakespeare quoted, 106 
Sheppard (J. T.), on the plot of the Septem contra 
Thebas, 73 ff. 
Shewan (A.), does the Odyssey imitate the //tad? 
234 ff. 
on the pluralis masestatis in Homer, 129 ff. 
Sigeion, the affair of, 34, 46, 48 
Sittl and the question of imitation in the Odyssey, 
234 ff. 
Slater (D. A.), Catulliana, 122 ff. 
Slavic and Romance wooing customs, 206 f. 
Smyly’s views on Manilius ii. 507 sgg., 109 ff. 
(and n.) 
*snood,’ 206 
Socrates, impiety of, 157 ff. 
accusation and legal question, 157 f. 
alleged connexion with Pythagoreans, 159 f. 
foreign friendships, 160 ff. 
Orphic doctrine of immortality, 166 ff. 
the ‘divine sign,’ 169 ff. 
why a fitting object of attack, 174 f. 
traditional view summarized and upheld, 175 
sophistic technique in works of art, 286 
Sophocles, an artist in words, 74 ff. 
especially in the Oecedipus legend, 75 
(and n.) 
"Ixvevral, sources of, 139 
Trach. 1064 sq., note on, 133 f. 
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Staufenberg (Peter von), story of, 185 f. 
stereotyped phrases in language, 52 
stichometry and Aeneas Tacticus, 256 ff. 
Stocks (J. L.), on the argument of Plato, Prota- 
goras 351 B—356 C, 100 ff. 
SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 63 f, 
135 ff., 208 ff., 283 ff. 
American Journal of Philology, 63, 135, 208, 
283 
Athenaeum (Pavia), 208, 283 
Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, 63 f., 
135 f., 209 f., 283 f. 
Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen, 136 f. 
Classical Philology, 65, 137, 210 
Classical Weekly (New York), 65, 137, 210 f. 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 65 f., 137 f., 211, 
284 
Glotta, 71 
Hermathena, 138 
Hermes, 66, 138 f., 211 f., 284 f. 
Indogermanische Forschungen, 71, 144, 216, 
288 
Journal of Philology, 67, 212 
Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de 
Paris, 144 
Mnemosyne, 67, 139, 212, 285 
Musée belge, 67, 285 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 
etc., 67, 139 f., 212 f., 285 
Philologus, 68, 140, 213, 285 f. 
Revue de 1]'Instruction publique en Belgique, 
286 
Revue de Philologie, 140 f., 213 f. 
Revue des Etudes grecques, 141, 286 
Rheinisches Museum, 68 f., 141 f., 214, 286 f. 
Rivista di Filologia e d’ Istruzione classica, 
69, 142, 214 
Wiener Studien, 215 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 70, 
142 f., 215 f., 287 f. 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung, 
72, 216 
super-names in the Roman Empire, 71 
swan-song of Socrates, the, 159 f. 
syntax and etymology, 202 ff. 
of concord in Latin, 69 
Syracuse, topography of, 213 


Tacitus on Fate, 142 

Tennyson quoted, 195 

terminations of words interchanged, 250 

‘that,’ ungrammatical repetition of, 248 

Théocritus, 7dy//. i. (in special reference to &Ba 
pov), 176 ff. 
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Theognis and Solon, §1 (n.) 
Theogonia, authorship of the, 142 
Thessalian monasteries, discovery of MSS. in, 67 
Thucydidea (H. Richards), 145 ff., 243 ff. 
Thucydides and the cause of the Peloponnesian 
War, 61 
Tiberius’ horoscope, 112 f. 
Tibullus, discursiveness of, 213 
Tomi, Greek inscription from, 214 
Trebatius the Velian, notes on, 273 ff. 
and Cicero’s 7opica, 274 
his friendship with Horace, 276 
his nickname of Testa, 274 f. 
his Velian estate, 276 ff. 
the /ofus on, 276 ff., 280 
was Cicero thinking of Velia or Rome 
278 f. 
where did Cicero stay at Velia? 273 ff. 
who was Za/na (ad Att. xvi. 6. 1)? 274 f. 
qy- misreading for Zesta? 4, 
true cause of the Peloponnesian War, §9 ff. : see 
also C. Q. for October, 1911 
Tucker (T. G.), notes and suggestions on Latin 
authors, 54 ff., 105 ff. 
tunica lintea, note on, 196 f. 
Tzetzes and Pisistratus, 37, 40 


U. 


Uffenbach at the Cambridge University Library, 136 

unfaithfulness of legendary heroes, punishments for, 
181 sqgqg. (and nn.) 

utor, accus. construction of, 203 


V. 


van Wageningen, J.: see Wageningen (van), J. 
verbs meaning ‘to export from abroad‘ in Greek, 
usage of, 157 (and n.) 
Verrall’s theory of the choreutae in Euripides’ 
Heracles, 188 (n.) 
Virgil and Quintus, 142 
Eci. iv. 61, the ‘ten months of tedium ' in, 140 


W. 


Wageningen (van), J., de tunica lintea (ad Luu. iii. 
147 599-), 196 f. 

Wilson (J. Cook), note on Plato, Sophist 244 C, 
§2 f. 


X. 


Xenophon, Hellen. Oxyrhynch. and, 214 
on the ‘divine sign’ of Socrates, 173 f. 
on the immortality of the soul, 167 f. 
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Aelian :— 

V.H. xiii. (14), 35 f. 

Aeneas Tacticus (xviii. 13), 262; (xxii. 17), 259; 
(xxvii. 2), 260 f. ; (xxviii. 3), 262 f.: (xxviii. 7), 
258 f.; (xxix. 4), 261; (xxxi. 16-20), 263 f.: 
(xxxi. 26 coll. Hdt. viii. 128), 257 f.: (xxxi. 32), 
261 f.; (xxxiii. 2), 259 f.; (xl. 3), 260 

Aleman (38), 142 

Andocides :— 

de Pace (5), 201 (n.) 

Anth. Pal. v. (191), 69 ; vii. (42), 188 f.: (486) 178 ; 
(442), 36 

Apollonius Rhodius :— 

Argonautica i. (644), 178: (1208, 1221, 1239), 
187 
Aristophanes :— 
Au. (870), 160 
Pax (1071 schol. on), §1 ; (1270 schol. on), 42 
Ran, (1078 sgq.), 163 ff. 
Thesm. (504), 149 
Aristotlé :— 
Gen. An. (722* 5), 282 
Hist. An. (562 25), 146 
Nic. Eth. (1110* 19, 30: 14110 3), 104 
Pol. (1276” 1), 92 f., 97; viii. 7. 9), 98 
[Problem.] xix. (3. 4), 86: (20), 88, 91: (25: 
36: 44), 88: (47), 86 f. 
Rihet. ii. (23. 18), 170 (and n.) 
Aristoxenus :— 
de Re Musica i. (6 coll. ii. 40. 6), 98; ii. (37), 
94: (46), 91 f. 


B. 
Bacchylides :— 
Od. v. (121 sg.), 142; x. (120), #5.: xvi. 
(53), #5. 


C. 


C. C. A. G. V. iii. (pp. 100 sg.), 21 
Caesar :-— 
Bell. Cis. ii. (23-44), 135 
Callimachus :— 
Epigr. xxii. (Wilam.), 183 
Callinus i. (15), 142 
Catullus i. (8 s7.), 128; ii. (9), 122 ff. ; viii. (15), 
125 ; xxv. (5), 126; xxix. (19 sgg.), 126 ff. ; Ixiv. 
(119), 128; xcvi. (3 sg.), #0. 
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Cicero :— 
ad Att. xv. (4. 1), 26; xvi. (6. 1), 273 ff: 
(11. 4), 35 (n.) 
ad Fam. vii. (12. 1), 273: (20. 1), 273, 276 &., 
281 
de Diu. (gt: 98), 111 
de Lege. ii. (9. 22), 286 
de Orat. i. (46. 202 coll. 242: §9. 251), 55; 
iii. (137), 35 
Part. Or. (22), 127 
Tusc. Disp. i. (18), 93 (n.): (77), 69 
Claudian :— 
de Rapt. Pros. iii. (81), 195 
Clement of Alexandria :— 
Strom. i. (21), 42 f. : (131), 443 vi. (2. 25. 1), 
233 
Ctesias :— 
Persica (xiv. 63 ed. Gilmore), 199 


Demosthenes :— 
Epitaph. (29), 47 
Oratt. i. (21), 136; xxiv. (39: 63), 147 
Dio Prusias ii. (45), 35 
Diodorus Siculus xi. (68 coll. Liu. ii. 56, 58), 68: 
(71. 4) 198: (71. 6), 250: (74. 2), 198: (75. 2). 
200 


Diogenes Laertius i. (2. 48), 39: (2. 56), 34, 39, 
134 


E. 


Empedocles :— 

Kadappol (380 s7.), 193 
Ennius :— 

fr. (§01 coll. Liu. v. 40. 2), 68 
Ephorus ap. Strab. (482), 35 
Euripides : — 

Bacch. (292), 2143 (353), 158 

Hel. (33 sg., 1136), 194 

Herc. Fur. (495), 214 

Hippol. (952 sgq.), 166 f. (and nn.) 

1. A. (248), 47 

Z. 7. (1262 sgg.), 174 (n.) 

Med. (1224 sgq.), 66 

Phoen, (202-213), 69 





Galen x 
German 


Ph 


Heracli 

Herodo 
vii. (¢ 
257 

Hesiod 


O< 


Horac 
4 
C 


» 273 ff: 


13, 276 &., 


251), 55; 


(2. 25. 1), 


 §8), 68: 
: (75. 2), 


), 34, 39, 








FP. 

Festus (140 Thewrewk) [=153 Miller] 1. 30, 
115 f.; (250 Th.=206 M. |. 25: 274 Th.= 
218 M.1. 28: 292 Th. =233 M. 1. 1: 298 Th. 
=234 M.1. 15: 312 Th.=242 M. 1. 28), 116; 
(326 Th. = 249 M. 1. 24: 334 Th.=253 M. |. 29: 
342 Th.=257 M. lemma: 372 Th.=273 M. 
l. 10), 1173 (378 Th.=274 M. 1. 27), 117 fr. ; 
(420 Th. = 297 M. 1. 2: 422 Th.=297 M. ll. 13, 
23: 432 Th.=302 M. lemma), 118; (454 Th. 
=314 M. |. 4: 494 Th. = 333 M.), 119 

F. H. G. ii. 210 (Heraclides’ ToAcretac), 35 


G. 
Galen xix. (134). 197 
Germanicus :— 


Phaen. (558 sgg.), 109 ; (965 sg.), 286 


H. 


Heraclides Ponticus ap. Athen. xiv. (624 C), 84 f. 
Herodotus iv. (15), 44; v- (67), 34, 65: (94), 46; 
vii. (6), #5.: (106. 1), 253: (161), 46; viii, (128), 
257 
Hesiod :— 
Op. et Di. (169, 169 a-d: 171: 172-3), 219 f. ; 
(174-5). 220; (544), 197 
Theog. (71, 503-2), 220; (607 57.), 147 
Homer :— 
Iliad ii. (§52 s9g.), 46: (558), 38 f., 50: (573), 
39: (748), 47 (n.); ili. (230 schol. A on), 39; 
vi. (490 sgq. coll. Od. i. 356 sgg., xxi. 350 
$9g.) 241; ix. (108), 130; x. init. (schol. T 
on), 40; xi. (126 sg.), 139: (720 coll. Od, 
xX. §25), 240; xiii. (257), 131; xv. (224 coll. 
228), 129; xvi. (244), #6.; xxi, (60), 20. ; 
xxiii. (103), 193 
Odyssey i. (398 coll. 2/. xviii. 28), 235; iii. 
(245 coll. Zi. i, 250 sgg.), 16.: (291 coll. 22. 
xxi. 3), #6.; iv. (§27), 235 f.; (829 coll. 77. 
xi, 201). 236; vi. (185), 213 ; vii. (197 coll. 
Ll. xx. 127), 236; viii. (258 coll. //. vii. 161), 
236 f.; ix. (330 coll. 722. viii. 355), 2#2.; 
x. (162 coll. Z/. xvi. 396), 237: 334), 129: 
(495), 1935 xi. (166 sg.), 129: (481, 562), 
130: (601 sgg.), 144: (602 sgg.), 40, 46: 
(631), 40, §0; xiii. (§ coll. 7/7. i. $9, 237; 
xiv. (156 coll. //. ix. 312), #b.: (419 coll. 
dl, ii. 402), 237 f. 5 xv. (161 coll. //. xii. 
201 sg., 240: (479), 238; xvi. (44 57.) 130; 
xvii. (§41 coll. //. ii. 334), 240 f. ; xix. (344), 
129; xxi. (125 coll. //. xxi. 176), 238: (335 
coll. //. xiv. 113), 26.3; xxii. (73), 236: 
(233 coll. 72, xi. 314), 238: (296 coll. 77. 
xii. 396 sgq.), 238 f.: (308 sg. coll. //. xxi. 
20 sg.), 239: (494 coll. Zé. vi. 316), #5.; 
xxiii. (297-xxiv. fin.), 231 ff. 
Horace :-— 
A. P. (114), 208; (172), 106 
Carm. I. vi. (1), 106 f.: xii. (33 sgg.), 107: 


(50), 109 (n.): xiv., 139: xv. (15), 106; 


xxxiv., 284; xxvii. (19), 213: xxviii. (31), 
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Horace :—continued. 
141; III. iv. (37), 107 f.: v. (37), 108: 
xiv. (1), 105 f.: xxiv. (3 5g.), §7: xxx. 
(10 sgg.), 105 
Sat. I. iv. (72), 142 


Isaeus xi. (21), 250 
Isidore :— 
Etym, Ul. xxi. (43), 141; XIL. i. (26), 196; 
XIX. xxvii. (12), 196 (n.) 
Isocrates : 
de Pace (86), 198 
Paneg. (42. 159), 33 f. 


J. 
Julian :— 
Ep. (§9), 140 
Julius Africanus :— 
Keoroi (49), 262 ; (50), 261 ; (52), 263 ; (53), 
261 
Juvenal iii. (147 sgg.), 196 f. : (151 schol. on), 196 


L. 


Livy iv. (61. 6), 69; viii. (8, 10), 26 
Lucan :— 
Pharsalta i. (429), 141; vi. (337 5g.), 213 f. 
Lucretius i. (112 sgg.), 190 f.: (951 sgg.), 142; 
ii. (804), 26. 
Lycurgus :— 
in Leocr. (pp. 102), 33 


M. 
Macrobius :— 
Saturn. i. (1.5 sg.), 213 
Manilius ii. (631), 20 (m.): (507 sqq.), 109; iii. 
(486 sg.), 32: (496), 26.5; iv. (547 sgg.), 110 ff. : 
(773 $99-), 112 ff. 
Martial :— 
Epigr. V. \xxviii. (31), 68 
Minucius Felix :— 
Oct. (23. 6), 214 


O. 
Ovid :— 
Fast. iii. (§87), 196 (n.) 
Met. iv. (276), 182 (n.); xiii. (923), 196 (n.) 
Trist. ii. (415), 213 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri (412), 40; viii. p. 35 (/*. 2. 
col. ii. 6), 66 


P. 


Pausanias vii. (26. 13), 35 f., 39 
Persius (prol. 1 sgg. and schol.), 191 f. ; i. (5-12), 
12 ff.: (22 sg.), 14 f.; ii. (31-37), 15: (52-58), 
15 f.; iii. (1-62), 16 ff.: (12-14), 18: (78), 31; 
iv. (46), 25. ; v. (41-51 coll. Hor. Carm. II. xvii. 
15-24), 18 ff.: (60 sy.), 21 f.: (64-69), 22 f. 
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Persius :—vcontinued. 


(73-76), 23 f.: (109-112), 24: (134-137), 24 f. ; 
vi. (6-8), 25 ff.: (9 5gq.), 192: (37-40), 27 f.: 
(41-56), 29 f. : (64-69), 30 f.: (75-80), 31 f. 


Petronius :— 


Cen. Trimalch. (38. 2), 203 


Pindar :— 


Pyth. iv. (250), 71 


Plato :— 


Gorg. (467 C), 253 

[ Hipparch.)} (228 B), 34 

Laws (665 D), 92, 97 

Lysts (208 E), 104 

Menex. (237 A), 104 

Phaedo (69 A), 104; (85 B), 160 ; (93 D), 154; 
(98 E), 162 f. 

Phaedr. (254 D), 154; (273 A), 250 

Phil. (17). 92, 97 

Rep. (412 D), 268 ; (430 D—432 A), 265 f.; 
(431 E, 433 C), 269; (435-441), 271 f.; 
(436 A, B), 270 

Soph. (244 C), §2 f. 

Theaet. (168 C), 


Plautus : 


Aul. (408), 205 ; (7374), 115 f. 
Bacch. (52), 6; (107), 1 f., 120 f. 
Cist. (287), © 

Curc. (367), 117 f. ; (578), 205 

LE pid. (10, 353), 8 

Men. (31), 7; (1021), 213 

Merc. (985), 144 

Pers. (392), 118 

Poen. (969, 1317), 2 

Pseud. (263), 7; (997), 9; (1276), 8 
Stich. (339), 5 

Truc. (prol. 1 sgg.), 4 f. ; (180 sg.), 2; (273), 5 


Pliny :— 


Nat. Hist. iii. (95), 68 


Plutarch :— 


de Musica (23), 87 (and n.); (1136 D), 95 ff.-; 
(1136 E), 97; (1137 D), 95 ff. 

Lucull. (21), 1§4 

Lycurg. (4). 35 

Romul. (12), 44 

Thes. (10. 20), 50 


Pollux iii. (152), 149 
Propertius III. iii. (1 sgg.), 190 f. ; IV. i. (124), 25: 


iv. (55), 285 


S. 


Sallust :— 


Tug. (13. 9—15. 2), 68 


Seneca :— 


Ep. Mor. xv. (9), §5 ; xxi. (10), 56; xl. (10), 
tb.; Ixxx. (1), 2b. ; cvii. (1, 3, 10), #3. 


Silius Italicus xiv. (462 sgg.), 182 (n.) 
Solinus i. (18), 111 
Sophocles :— 


Ant. (185), 104 
Ei, (585), 104 
O. C. (390 schol. on), 151 
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Statius :— 
Thed., ii. (376 sg.), 25 f. 
Strabo (344), 38, 50 ; (647), 44 
Suetonius :— 
Aug. (5), 110 f.; (94), 109, 110 (n.) 
Calig. (16. 4), 113 
Tid. (5), 113 


Tacitus : 
Agr. (27. 5), 68 
Ann. vi. (22), 142; xv. (5), 69 
Terence :— 
Andr. (395), 213 
Theocritus :— 
Epigr. xiii. (Wilamowitz), 176 
Idyll, i. (139 sg.), 176 ff.; xxii. (115 Paley), 
128 
Thucydides-i. (3. 2), 153 f.: (9. 3: 10. 4: 11. 2), 
154: (12. 3), 145: (17: 23. 6: 25. 1, 4), 154: 
(28. 5), 145: (35.5: 36. 3: 37.2: 38 4: 40. 6), 
154: (63. I, 2: 69. 4, 6: 70. 5), 155: (77. 3: 
78. 4), 145: (84. 4: 89. 2: 91. 6: 93. 2: 95. 7), 
155: (104), 198: (115. 4), 155: (120. 1), 145: 
(122. 3: 124. 3: 125. 2), 155: (126. 6), 145: 
(128. 1), 155: (128. 5), 145 f.: (132. 5), 155: 
(133), 156, 244: (136. 4), 146: (141. 1, 4, 7: 
142. 3: 143. 2), 156 
ii. (4. 2: 7. 2: 1%. 3: 13. 9: 16. 1), 243: 
(17. 3: 22. 3: 26. 1:37. 1, 3: 39. 4: 40. 2, 3), 
244: (41. 4), 245: (44. 1), 147, 245: (47. 3: 
48. 3: 49. 5.7: 53. 3: 62. 1: 65. 2), 245; 
(65. 10), 146 : (72. 1: 74. 2), 245: (76. 4: 77. 4), 
146: (80. 1: 84. 2), 245: (87. 3), 246: (89. 2), 
146: (89. 5: 90. I, 2, 3), 246: (go. 6), 146: 
(94. 1), 246: (96. 3: 100, 2: 102. 4), 146 
iii, (4. 4: 1%. 4), 246: (11. 6: 12. 1), 146: 
(26. 4), 246: (30. 4), 246 f. : (34. 3: 38. 1, 5, 6: 
39. 6), 247: (39. 8), 146: (44. 2), 247: (45. 4), 
146: (45- 7: 47-5: 5%. 2), 247: (51. 4), 146: 
(52. 2, 4: 55- 3), 247: (58. 5, 247f.: (63. 2: 
65. 3: 66. 3: 67: 68.1: 75. 4), 248: (80. 1), 146: 
(81. 2), 147: (81. 5), 248 f. : (82. 3, 4), 249: (82. 
7), 147, 249: (82. 8: 84. 1 : OF. 3), 249: (92. 5), 
147: (93. 2: 97.2: 98. 4: I02. 3), 249: (104. 
6 coll. 108. 2: If%. 2), 147: (113. 4), 249: 
(114. 4), 249 f. 7 
iv. (4. 1), 147: (8. 7:9. 2: 10. 3, §: 14.3: 
16. 1), 250: (17. 1), 147: (17. 3), 251: (18. 4), 
147: (19. 2, 4: 20. 2), 251: (22. 2), 147: (30. 2, 
4: 32. I, 3, 4: 34. 1), 251: (36. 3: 40. 2: 41. 3), 
252: (41. 4). 147: (44. 5), 147 f.: (50. 1: 55. 
I, 2), 252: (56. 1), 148: (65. 3), 252: (65. 4: 
67. 3: 71.2), 253: (72.4: 73. 2), 148: (73. 4: 
78. 2: 81.1: 84. 2: 85. 2), 253: (85. 4), 148: 
(85. 7). 253: (86. 5: 87. 2), 254: (87. 4, 5: 
90. 1), 128: (92. 1): 254: (92. 3), 148: (92. 7), 
254: (93. 2). 148: (94. 1: 96. 3: 98. 8: 103. 
4, 5). 254: (105. 1), 148: (108. 6), 148 f. : (112), 
149: (117. 2), 254: (118. 3), 149: (118. 5), 254: 
(118, 11), 255: (119. 1, 3). 149: (120. 1), 149 f.: 
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15 Paley), 


4: II. 2), 
+ 4), 154: 
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Virgil :— 

Aen. ii. (274), 192; v. (722 sg.), 194: (731 599-), 
195; vi. (283), 232: (785 sgg.), 54; Vii. 
(101), 214; ix. (160 sgg., 229), 140; x. (636 
5g.), 195; Xi. (503), 140 

[Catalept.] (ii. 2 syg.), 286; (x. 
(xiv. 9), 2. 

Ed. iv, (61), 140; vi. (64 sgg.), 189 


Thucydides : —continued. 
(120. 3: 122. 2: 126. 2), 150: (128. 5), 150 f. : 
(132. 2: 133. 3), 255 
v. (5. 1: 10. 7: 41. 2: 44. 1), 157 
vi. (24. 1: 25. 2: 62.1: 64. 1, 3), 152 
vii, (26.2: 39. 2: 41. 2: 69. 2: 75. 3), 152 
viii. (44. 1: 45. 4), 152: (66. 4: 68. 4: 99.1: 
101. 2, 3), 153 
Tibullus IV. vi. [III. xii.}] (19 5sg.), 141: x. 
(III. xvi.] (1 sy., 5 5g.), #0. 


23), 2. 


X. 
Xenophanes :— 
V. fr. 5 (Karsten), 139 
Xenophon :— 
Hell, iii. (2. 20), 243: (5. 1), 247; v. (2. 18), 


Valerius Flaccus :— 
Argonautica iv. (386 sg.), 195 


Valerius Maximus iv. (3. 4), 69 153 
Venantius Fortunatus :— 
Carm. vi. (5. 168), 3 


Cyrop. vii. (5. 37), 244 
Mem. iii. (11), 142 














II1.—INDEX VERBORVM. 


a-yxévous (Hes.), 69 

aipéw, 288 

alcxivn, 78, 81 (n.) 

GNK), 247 

dubs (Hom.)=éuéds, 130 
=nuérepos, 129 

avril, 102 ff. 

dwéSwxe (Hdt.), 65 

apuovia (‘mode’), 98 

dpxh=dpxis émiBupla (?), 249 


B. 


BdapBapos, 71 
Bois édXdoas, 218 
Bapuov (Hesych.), 184 


ie 
y and » interchanged, 253 
ylyvecOa bwb + dat., 262 


déos)(pdBos, 244 

didxovos, 69 

Sradver Oar (Siadvew) Tov woreuov, 249 fF. 
djiavacrds, 151 

SiavoeicOa Cc. partic., 156 


E. 


é8a pbov (Theocr.), 177 ff., 187 
éyxoveiv, etc., 69 

édva, 66 

el5n (Plat.), 270 

elapépew, elodyew, etc., 157 f. (and nn.) 
éXetv, 288 

évayrtos (mus,), 97 

évvéa, 256 

évreNeuTnoa, 245 

é£ broBonjs)(€E UrodaBAs, 134 
érhpxovro, 149 f. 

émovovos, 71 

émibWoua, 144 

"Ewdxxidos (?), 38 

éwmwviov, 55 


&cOw, éc8iw (Hom.), 288 


A.—GREEK. 


H. 


% and xai, confusion between, 155 
#dn repeated, 146 
hel, 71 


Odwus, kAn few, etc., 71 


K. 
-x- and -v- suffixes, 71 
cal repeated, 147 
Kaworoueiv, 158 (and n.) 
xalova (Hesych.), 77 (and n.) 
xahés and xai interchanged, 252 
Kands xayabés, id. 
xdv (papp. and late Greek), 68 
Kavdavnas, 72 
Kkamnrevew, 167 
xaraweiv (+dat. of thing approved), 150 
katacKxevavecOa, 244 
xararl@ec@ar wbreuov, 251 
xevés and xawés interchanged, 246 f. 


A. 
Aoyow Exew, 52 
Adyor ovK« Exec, ib. 
-Aos, Names in, 38 
houa (Lat. lutum), 69 


veupoppdgos, 197 
véuuoua, 158 (and n.) 


I 


gavObs, 213 


dudpuros, 168 (n.) 
’‘Opgeds (Suid.), 38 (n.) 
ovola (2), 285 


mavapubviov, 99 

wavoixly, 72 

wapd +acc. (‘ by reason of’), 145 
rapa TO uh oleo Oar xphvat, id. 





wapairess 
racovbel 
rove an 
Ilove:dwn 


¢ and @, 
-o0- (N," 
cpaviov | 
sopia (P 
opnvéror 
gTxoNaC TE 
Twppooul 


raura (if 
rexvatven 
ry 5° Aw 


aand uw, 
absque, 2 
actor, 58 
adhibuist 
amentave 
amnis (gt 
ancus (an 
anuis (Ti 
armifer, 
ascia (agi 
auditito | 
axamenta 
axitas, 21 
axitia (* 
axitiosus, 


benignus, 


cachinno, 
caelebs (0 
caput obn 
cit, 127 

-cola (‘di 
collucare, 
collus (m. 
commarce 
concalere, 
tconcyli, 

condolere 
conferuer 
conticere, 
culauit, 2 
culina (2) 


dice and 
diues, 72 











INDEX 


rapaiTreiv = déereiv, 39 

racovdel, 72 

roe and oxoreivy interchanged, 254 
Ilovecduwios 'AXefavdpeds (Suid.), 142 


z. 
g and @, confusion between, 246 
-c0- (N.W. dialects), 144 
spaviov (Hesych.), 72 
copia (Plat.), 268 
opnvérous, 72 
gxo\acrixds Popov OnBaldos (pap.), 141 
swhpoctvn adéyioros (Plat.), 265 


T. 


ravra (inscrr,), 288 
rexvagew (Aen. Tact.), 257 f. 
ty 5’ Awrepos Exdero uiGos, 238 Ff. 


A, 


aand u, confusion between, 123 
absque, 213 

actor, 58 

adhibuisti (metr.), 2 

amentave (amentatus), 55 
amnis (gend.), 117 

ancus (ancilia), 69 

anuis (Ter.), 116 

ayrmifer, 144 

ascta (aélvn), 205 

auditito (?), 5 

axamenta (arixov), 204 f. 
axitas, 205 

axitia (* paint-stick '), 205 f. 
axitiosus, 204 f. 


B. 
benignus, 144 


cachinno, 13 

caclebs (of women), 125 
caput obnubito, 206 
cit, 127 

-cola (‘ drover’), 204 
collucare, 26 

collus (masc.). 117 
commarcere, 26 
concaleve, ib. 

tconcyli, 37 f. 
condoleve, 26 
conferuere, ib. 
conticere, ib. 

culauit, 203 f. 

culina (2), 283 


dice and dic, 6 
diues, 72 
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-vXos, Names in, 38 
dpiv, 71 


Fe 


POopeia Or POopela (?), 68 
girdcogos (Plat.), 267 


X. 
xdpun, 256 
xépoos, 72 

se 
puxaywyeiv, 160 

Q. 


ws and «al, confusion between, 152, 154, 155; 


253, 254 
womrep repeated (?), 148 


B.—LATIN. 


E, 
-é and -7s (Plaut.), 118 
élogium, 69 
em, 116 
fepitoncylo, 37 (and n.) 
-cvcus, the suffix, 72 
exavdeve, 26 
excandere, ib. 
exhorveve, ib. 
extra oleas latus, 213 


F. 


foenus = funus (Luc.), 141 
forsit, tb. 
fuisse, fuisti (metr.), 2 


gloria, 249 


H. 
haud secus quam, 26 
hova =hovoscopus (?), 20 (and n.) 
horreum, 72 


-igo, “AZO, -ugo, 72 
illucere, 26 

impluere (+ Aacc.), 4 
in-, compounds of, 4, 26 
inalbere, 26 
inferuere, ib. 
inflaccare, ib. 
inhorvere, ib, 
instupere, ib. 
intepeve, ib. 

tuualere, ib, 

tocavi, 123 (and n.) 
iuuenta \(senecta, 144 
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L. 


i and ¢, confusion between (?), 125 
linum, 196 f. 

lotus (gend.), 276 f. 

ludus, 69 

Lunai portus, 192 


M. 
maluisti (metr.), 2 ° 
mamus, mamercus, etc., 72 


N. 


# and in, confusion between, 25 
ne ‘affirmantis’+ pers. pron., 125 
nebula (* bridal veil’), 206 

niger, 69 

noster = propitius, 20 

nubere, 206 f. 

nupsit)(obnubit, 207 


O. 
obnubere, 206 
oett = uiave = Voyager, 202 
optare, 144 


P. 
pane ( panem), 117 f. 
parabola, 144 
pater (metr.), 7 
penitus, 6 


INDEX VERBORVM 


per omnia elementa (Apul.), 141 
pretas (metr.), 7 

plellus (plenilus), 118 

plusscia (Petron.), 144 
praedam cive, 127 

purgare, 144 


quia, 144 
quod (conditional), 213 


R. 
veceptuis (?), 116 
vete (vetia), 117 
ruga, 31 f. 


S. 
saeta (‘ tag’ of bootlace), 197 


senecta aetas (Plaut.), 144 
seu (siue) . . . uel si, 20 


f 
tantum, 238 
tunica lintea, 196 f. 
turba, 1 f., 120 f. 


uel... seu, 19 f. 
ULSCOY, 203 

-(u)lentus, the suffix, 72 
utor, 202 f, 
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